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Major General Gilman C. Mudgett, United States Army 
Deputy Commanding General, Sixth United States Army 


Sx troopers and mechanized columns 
surged forward along three routes in the 
half light of early morning on 10 February 
1959. They were headed north to a defen- 
sive line along Alaska’s Kashwitna River. 
The 2d Airborne Battle Group, 503d In- 
fantry, part of the Strategic Army Corp’s 
(STRAC) 82d Airborne Division, had the 
mission of defending the Willow airfield 
against an expected attack by Aggressor. 
The Aggressor force, with Fairbanks in 
its hands after last year’s “battle” north 
of the Alaska Range, was striking south 
to seize the vital base complex near An- 
chorage. 

The Aggressor 50th Airborne Brigade, 
played by United States Army Alaska’s 
[Ist Battle Group, 23d Infantry, was 
strengthened with a nuclear surface-to- 
surface missile (Honest John) capability. 
Reinforced with tanks, engineers, trans- 
portation (M59), and self-propelled ar- 
tillery, Aggressor had “seized” the Tal- 
keetna area as the maneuver got under 
way. 

To defend the Willow area, 2d Airborne 
Battle Group, 503d Infantry, moved north 
to establish the defense line near the Kash- 
witna, beyond Aggressor’s surface-to-sur- 
face missile (SSM) range. 

Exercise Caribou Creek, the Army’s 
winter maneuver in Alaska this year, was 
under way. 

Maneuver Locale 

Selected as the site for the exercise was 

an 800-square mile area of the Susitna 


basin country, a region of forest and mus- 
keg completely devoid of roads, between 
the Alaska Railroad and the rugged Tal- 
keetna Mountains to the east with Tal- 
keetna and Willow the northern and south- 
ern limits. 

Heavy forests covering the low but steep 
sided moraine on the north formed a 
stockade like barrier to ground movement 
by Aggressor. To the south a succession of 
streams and a scarcity of landmarks com- 
bined with dense thickets of spruce, birch, 
and alder to make control and progress 
difficult. 

As the maneuver began, thick fog pre- 
vented air activity. A sudden warm spell 
with temperatures rising to near freezing 
threatened to “drop the bottom out” of 
winter roads being cut through the mus- 
keg. Both sides cheered as the mercury 
later plunged to about 20 below zero 
where it belonged. Clearing skies then al- 
lowed commanders to unlimber their air 
eyes and see where they were going. 

United States Army, Alaska (USAR- 
AL) is assigned the mission of developing 
cold weather doctrine, teaching it at the 
Cold Weather and Mountain School at 
Fort Greely, and putting it to test in ma- 
neuvers. The lessons learned and the doc- 
trine developed are for the entire Army 
and thus must apply to the pentomic or- 
ganization of today. 

Standard infantry or airborne battle 
groups, suitably reinforced for independ- 
ent operations, constitute the maneuver 


Exercise Caribou Creek, the Army’s winter maneuver in Alaska, pro- 
vided experience and training for participating units in a critical 


strategic area of the world in situations duplicating wartime conditions 
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fighting units. This is important to note 
as it would be a simple matter to organize 
and equip a special force for operations 
in northern latitudes. This special organi- 
zation would prove superior in many re- 
spects to our normal infantry or airborne 
units, but this is contrary to US Army 
policy which requires that the standard 
US type divisions must be capable of op- 
erating in the desert, the jungle, or in 
areas such as Alaska with the absolute 
minimum of modification. 

Due to recent additions in the troop list 


~ Major General Gilman C. Mudgett was 
graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1922 and subsequently served 
with various cavalry units in this country 
and in the Philippines. He was graduated 
from the U. S. Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College in 1938. He assumed 
command of the 2d Armored Regiment, 
9th Armored Division, in 1942, and in 
1944 was graduated from the Army and 
Navy Staff College. He participated in five 
campaigns in the European theater where 
he was with the Plans and Operations 
Branch of Headquarters, First US Army 
Group, and later Chief of the Liaison 
Branch and Operations Sub-Branch Sec- 
tion of Advance Headquarters, 12th Army 
Group. He became Chief of the Joint Staff 
of the Panama Canal Department in 1945, 
served as Director of the Plans and Op- 
erations Division of the Caribbean Com- 
mand, was named Assistant Director of 
the Plans and Operations Division of the 
Armed Forces Staff College in June 1948, 
and the following April was appointed di- 
rector. General Mudgett went to Korea in 
March 1951 to become Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Operations of Eighth Army, 
served on the staff of the United Nations 
Command military armistice delegation, 
and was Chairman of the Joint Psycho- 
logical Committee of the Far East Com- 
mand. He was assigned as Army Chief of 
Information in 1953 and in 1955 became 
Chief of Public Information, Office of the 
Secretary of the Army, and Chief of In- 
formation and Education, Office of the 
Chief of Staff. He commanded the 5th and 
6th Infantry Divisions and Fort Ord, and 
in February 1957 became Commanding 
General, US Army, Alaska. In June 1959 
General Mudgett assumed his present po- 
sition as Deputy Commanding General, 
Sixth US Army. 
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of USARAL, Caribou Creek came closer 
to testing the ability of pentomic battle 
groups to move and fight in northern lati- 
tudes and conditions than any previous 
Alaskan maneuver. These additions in- 
cluded the standardized M59 armored per- 
sonnel carriers which proved capable of 
plunging through four feet of snow and 
breaking trails through the thick woods, 
and the H-21 (Shawnee) helicopters that 
become the workhorses of the air for move- 
ment of men, equipment, and supplies. 
Mobility received a shot in the arm with 
the addition of these husky and depend- 
able vehicles to USARAL during 1958. As 
the lighter tracked personnel carrier, such 
as the T7113 or T7116, becomes available, 
over snow capability through the use of 
standardized equipment will again be en- 
hanced. 


Interesting Features 

Many facets of this 1959 training exer- 
cise are of interest. 

In preparation for the maneuver, se- 
lected officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers from 2d Airborne Battle Group, 
503d Infantry, were flown to USARAL’s 
Cold Weather and Mountain School at 
Fort Greely, for cold weather training. 
These men experienced a temperature drop 
of nearly 100 degrees in the 48 hours fol- 
lowing their departure from Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. Every STRAC unit, at 
least, must be prepared to do the same, 
and some may be required to commence op- 
erations upon arrival. 

The air movement of the 503d Battle 
Group from Fort Bragg to Fort Richard- 
son, Alaska, was accomplished at a time 
when bad weather swept across the north- 
ern United States. Considerable re-rout- 
ing and delay of aircraft occurred. On the 
arrival end, the main body preceded the 
advance party, providing a lesson in ad- 
justment to unplanned situations. 

The airborne battle group brought a 
minimum of gear with them and were 
“married” to equipment from USARAL 


















reserve stocks. USARAL units, including 
D Company, 40th Armor, 47th Transpor- 
tation Company (M59), and 2d Platoon, 
80th Transportation Company (Light Hel- 
icopter), were attached to the already re- 
inforced airborne battle group. A period 
of training was conducted in the Fort 
Richardson area prior to movement of the 
US Force to the exercise area. 
Aggressor (1st Battle Group, 23d In- 
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Missions 

As maneuver preparations were com- 
pleted, the two reinforced battle groups 
faced each other 45 miles apart in an area 
16 to 20 miles wide. All-around security 
was a must, for there were no flank units. 
US Force had the mission of defending 
the Willow area. Aggressor was given the 
mission of seizing Willow and being pre- 
pared to continue the attack to the An- 
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fantry, Reinforced) moved by rail (there 
is no road) to Talkeetna where Company 
A, 40th Armor, moving south by rail from 
Yukon Command, joined them. 

The US Force moved by rail and high- 
way to an assembly area near Willow, 70 
miles northwest from Fort Richardson. 
Supply and maintenance areas were es- 
tablished for both forces and maneuver 
headquarters, housed in a railroad train, 
moved to Willow. 























chorage area. Few controls, other than 
the initial mission type operation orders, 
were placed upon the battle group com- 
manders. This was a free maneuver in an 
area that afforded infinite opportunity for 
either force to use imaginative tactics. 
Both sides had a “nuclear capability” 
with the Honest John. US Force had an 
advantage here with their “Chopper-John,” 
a helicopter-transportable SSM. Movement 
of Aggressor’s Honest John required a 
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road suitable for the heavy wheeled vehi- 
cle mount. The Aggressor commander 
chose to move south from Talkeetna to- 
ward Willow at the rate a road (suitable 
for movement of the huge truck-mounted 
Honest John) could be punched through 
the dense forest. He chose to conserve his 
strength until he could give an effective 
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companies pushed the road southward, 
laboring day and night. 


Highlights 
The US Force sent three columns north 
to the Kashwitna. Demonstrating superb 
physical conditioning, one company of men 
on skis moved north for 18 hours without 





Major General Gilman C. Mudgett (left) explains features of the US Force “Chopper- 
John” to Mr. Hanson Baldwin, Military Editor, New York Times, and Mr. Adelbert 
Weinstein, Military Editor, Frankfurt (Germany) Allegemeine, who visited maneuver area 


“knockout blow.” Patrols operated ahead 
to locate the defending US Force and air 
observation posts were used extensively. 
Ground observation posts and listening 
posts, planted deep in the US area at 
night by helicopter, reported US Force 
movement by radio. Aggressor “battalions” 
leapfrogged forward, and remained dis- 
persed to avoid presenting lucrative atomic 
targets. Engineer combat and construction 


a rest and were ready to fight along the 
Kashwitna at the end of the first day. 
Log and ice bridges were built across 
creeks and rivers. Helicopters resupplied 
the dispersed US Force and moved the 
“Chopper-John”’ into position. An interest- 
ing use of helicopters was recorded here. 
Lacking ground control data for survey 
use, artillerymen sent a helicopter to hover 
above the few bench marks in the area 





see. 
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that could be located. Resection, using the 
hovering ‘copter as the reference point, 
is unusual but proved to be accurate. 

Much of the decisive action was the re- 
sult of air activity. Air Force C-123’s 
dropped US paratroopers deep in Aggres- 
sor territory. RB-66 photoreconnaissance 
planes provided commanders with excellent 
photo coverage. Rapid delivery of photos 
allowed their use for nuclear target selec- 
tion. 

The most decisive nuclear “shot” was 
made by the US Force. Using aerial pho- 
tos, and air observer and patrol reports, 
the US Force commander anticipated the 
development of a suitable target for his 
“Chopper-John” on D plus six. He moved 
the heavy missile launcher into position by 
Army helicopter. Aggressor struck, using 
SKYCAV tactics, but failed to destroy the 
SSM. The “Chopper-John” was fired and 
the US commander later learned that he 
had “destroyed” the headquarters “bat- 
talion,” a rifle “company,” and the com- 
mander and staff of the “brigade” except 
the S3 and executive officer who were 
away from the command post. . 

The majority of the fighting took place 
in the Sheep Creek area, and the maneu- 
ver ended on D plus eight. 


Observations 

Based upon Exercise Caribou Creek and 
other experience in Alaska there are a 
number of conclusions concerning our 
ability to operate in remote roadless areas 
that typify much of the northern latitudes. 

Oddly enough, in the “wide open spaces” 
there seems to be trouble with dispersion. 
In a wooded trackless area covered with 
snow it is extremely difficult to know one’s 
precise location unless it is checked by air. 
Constant attention is needed here by com- 
manders to be certain that lucrative tar- 
gets are not presented unknowingly. The 
tendency to “gang up” is pronounced in the 
remote areas. 

Army aviation worked around the clock 
during the maneuver. H-21’s (Shawnees) 
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were in and out of all types of landing 
areas, night and day. 

In spite of cold weather maintenance 
problems and heavy use, availability of 
all types of Army aircraft was greater 
than 85 percent throughout the maneuver. 
Aircraft used included the H-21 (Shaw- 
nee), H-13 (Sioux), L-19 (Bird Dog), 
L-20 (Beaver), and L-23 (Seminole). 

Each battle group force was supported 
by a combat engineer company and a con- 
struction company. This should be counted 
as minimum support in such a remote 
area. During the exercise approximately 
60 miles of road suitable for wheeled traf- 
fic was constructed with five main stream 
crossings, numerous culverts, and corduroy 
sections. 

Excellent communication to and from 
the maneuver area was the rule, but within 
the battle groups, dispersion of companies 
stretched radio and wire communications 
to the breaking point. Man-packed radios 
with a 25-mile range can be put to good 
use in this type operation. 

For the troops from the other states, 
maneuvers such as Exercise Caribou Creek 
and next year’s Little Bear come close to 
duplicating wartime situations. Continen- 
tal United States organizations are re- 
quired to move great distances to this area 
and adjust to new and more severe cli- 
matic conditions. Upon arrival in Alaska 
they “marry up” with stockpiled equip- 
ment and commence a short training pe- 
riod prior to the maneuver. 

Conclusion 

This type exercise provides excellent 
experience and training for participating 
units. Although small in size and in budget 
requirements, Alaskan maneuvers are sig- 
nificant to the Army. 

The south central and interior sections 
of the 49th State are similar to a great 
part of the Eurasian land mass. Increased 
interest by military leaders in the north- 
land is required. Here lies a critical stra- 
tegic area of the future. 
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Above, 60th Field Hospital from Fort Lewis, Washington, provided medical support for 
both sides from the Willow area during Exercise Caribou Creek. Below left, aircraft 
mechanics worked out of doors in below zero temperatures to keep fixed- and rotary- 
wing aircraft operational. Below right, dozers from Aggressor 562d Engineer Company 
(C) push a road south through the stockade like forest near Talkeetna during maneuvers. 
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Above, US Force tankers and engineers reinforce the Kashwitna River ice with logs to 
provide a hasty bridge crossing. Below, H-21 (Shawnee) helicopters supporting both 
Aggressor and United States Forces worked day and night moving troops and supplies. 
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Above, during resupply operations petroleum, oil, and lubricants are unloaded from rail- 
road cars at Willow, Alaska, during Exercise Caribou Creek. Below, M59 armored person- 
nel carriers with Aggressor Force head south through the forests near Talkeetna, Alaska. 
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Above, a US Force tank overwatches construction of a log bridge across the Kashwitna 
River during Exercise Caribou Creek. Below left, a US Force M41 tank eases across log 
reinforced ice bridge quickly constructed by tankers and engineers with 2d Airborne 
Battle Group, 503d Infantry. Below right, mortarmen set up their 8l-mm mortars for 
“fire missions” in the deep snow near Question Creek. (All photos are US Army photos.) 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER 





A Vital Element in Foreign Intelligence 


Brigadier General Washington Platt, United States Army Reserve, Retired 


I, THE production of strategic intelli- 
gence it is, of course, helpful to be as com- 
plete as possible in all factual components 
such as industry, population, and military 
strength. However, it is a grave mistake 
to overlook that great intangible summed 
up as national character and variously 
called national characteristics, national 
psychology, the national mind, or the 
spirit of the people. 

A more complete title which avoids some 
possible misunderstandings is National 
Characteristic Patterns of Behavior. These 
titles, including their limitations, will be 
discussed later. 

Such intangibles are less satisfying to 
study or to write about than the factual 
components first mentioned, because they 
cannot be quantified, and because state- 
ments made in this field are less definite 
than statistics of such items as industrial 
production or military equipment. Never- 
theless, consideration of this great intan- 
gible, which will be called national char- 
acter for convenience, is always important, 
and often will make clear matters of vital 
importance which would not be evident 
from the study of any of the other com- 
ponents of strategic intelligence. 

National character is a term frequently 
used by historians; sometimes by social 

The author wrote this article while holding a 
fellowship from the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation covering ‘“‘studies of the basic 


principles of strategic intelligence in relation to 
national security.” 


psychologists; and too rarely by those 
writing specifically about intelligence or 
national security. 


Nations and Individuals 

Character in a nation is closely analo- 
gous to character in a person. As a first 
approximation to a definition it may be 
said that national character manifests 
itself as consistent patterns of national 
behavior in various fields of activity, in- 
cluding fighting qualities, industry, pro- 
gressive spirit, and will to win. It arises 
primarily out of the character of the peo- 
ple as affected by their national culture. 
In many cases the character of the leader- 
ship of the controlling groups is one of 
the most directly influential factors. Ex- 
amples of such consistent patterns of be- 
havior are: the tenacity of the British 
(in continuing to fight against heavy odds 
in World War II); the thoroughness of 
the Germans (in their scholarship and in 
their military preparations) ; and the op- 
timistic, progressive spirit of the United 
States with a willingness to plunge in 
and try anything (as shown by their writ- 
ing a Constitution, their settlement of the 
West, and their industrial progress). 

Otto Klineberg’s Social Psychology has 
an interesting and well-balanced summary 
of what has been done toward the devel- 
opment of scientific methods for the study 
of national character (or characteristics, 
or psychology as preferred). Although 


Like individuals, nations have character. The study of the national 
character of a nation and its use for intelligence and international 
relations often will bring out factors not available from other sources 
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much excellent work has been carried out, 
it is evident that only a small beginning 
has been made toward understanding prin- 
ciples and developing methods in this field. 
Little has been proved, according to the 
high standards properly set for proof in 
the natural or social sciences. From the 
present outlook it will take many years 
—say 25—before we can hope to be mak- 
ing statements regarding national char- 
acter based on well-founded studies in 
psychology, anthropology, and political 
science. 

Similarly, critical studies have shown 
that the pictures of national or group 
characteristics given by the prevailing 
national stereotypes are unsound and mis- 
leading. 

Difficult Field 

Should the strategic intelligence officer 
therefore say: “In this uncertain field, I 
could not be honest with myself or my 
readers if I pretended to give to the 
consideration of national character any 
weight whatever in estimating the capa- 
bilities or probable courses of action of a 
nation. I must wait about 25 years until 
the psychologist and the social scientists 
have made more progress with this prob- 
lem?” 





Brigadier General Washington Platt, 
Retired, served as a Reserve officer for 
83 years, retiring in 1951 at which time 
he commanded the 98th Infantry Division. 
He served overseas with troops in both 
World Wars and was Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G2, Headquarters Armored Com- 
mand, and later for XIX Corps through- 
out the European operations in World 
War II. He was assigned as Chairman of 
the Department of Administrative Engi- 
neering at Syracuse University following 
the war. In recent years he has made a 
special study of principles and methods 
of intelligence production and is the au- 
thor of “The Nine Principles of Intel- 
ligence” and “Forecasting in Strategic 
Intelligence” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary and May 1957 issues of the MILI- 
TARY REVIEW and which were based on 
his book, Strategic Intelligence Produc- 
tion—Basic Principles. 
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If this conscientious intelligence officer 
should make such a statement, he could be 
referred to the parallel question of per- 
sonal character and personality. In this 
field the scientific situation is closely sim- 
ilar to that of national character. Many 
studies have been made. Experts disagree 
on important aspects of the problem. Much 
progress must be made in psychology and 
sociology before we can pretend to a sci- 
entific judgment of personal character. 

Therefore, in his personal dealings, 
must a man who is honest with himself 
say: “Science has provided me with no 
reliable means for judging the character 
of the persons with whom I must deal. 
Consequently, I shall treat all men exactly 
alike in social and business dealings. Old 
friends and deadbeats will all be on the 
same basis. If I pretend to know the dif- 
ference, I shall only be fooling myself?” 

There is indeed no sure or easy road 
leading to an understanding of personal 
character. However, experience shows that 
the consideration of previous patterns of 
behavior—tempered with an understand- 
ing of the situation, and combined with 
some human judgment—seems to be suc- 
cessful in most cases of personal relations. 
A man would be foolish to believe that 
his judgment was infallible. He would be 
even more foolish if he refused to use the 
best knowledge and judgment already 
available in making decisions on the dif- 
ferences in personal character. 


Study and Knowledge 

It is the contention here that a closely 
similar line of reasoning should be used 
by the intelligence officer in his consider- 
ation of national character, except that 
in judging national character and its effect 
on the probable courses of action of a 
nation, much more study and knowledge 
and competence are necessary than in 
judging personal character. 

It is believed that national character, 
properly defined, is a sound and useful 
concept. Limitations of space, however, 
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prevent a detailed, critical study here. 
Rather, this discussion is centered on an 
analysis of the meaning of the term and 
some of the principal limitations. Assum- 
ing that the concept of national character 
is tentatively accepted by the reader (with 
or without certain reservations), the 
unique role of national character in stra- 
tegic intelligence may be stated as follows: 


A consideration of national character, 
as here defined, often will bring out im- 
portant factors in a situation, and will 
supply guidance for estimates of the fu- 
ture which cannot be obtained in any 
other manner. 


A man or government agency which 
fails to make full and enlightened use of 
national character in foreign intelligence 
and in international relations is seriously 
handicapped, and may even be completely 
blind to some areas of human conduct. 

What is really meant by the phrase 
“national character”? In this explanation 
the analogy with personal character will 
be continued as long as it is of help, and 
it will be pointed out clearly where this 
analogy is no longer a safe guide. 


Illustration 


The following little drama will illustrate 
the capabilities and limitations of this 
concept. The Hero is Mr. H. The neigh- 
bors agree that Mr. H is courageous, in- 
dustrious, generous, and trustworthy. The 
Villain is Mr. V who (we regret to re- 
port) is cowardly, lazy, stingy, and un- 
trustworthy. What worthwhile meaning 
can be given to the above statement about 
the characters of H and V which sticks 
the closest to objective facts, and which 
rests as little as possible on shaky foun- 
dations? 

As a first draft of what is meant, let us 
start with the statement: A man can be 
considered courageous, industrious, or 
generous if, as an observable pattern of 
behavior, it usually takes very little ap- 
parent inducement to cause him to act in 


a courageous, industrious, or generous 
manner. It has been observed over the 
years that H acts in these ways. No claim 
is made that H is always courageous. Ex- 
tremely adverse external conditions may 
cause him to run away rather than to 
fight. Adverse inner conditions such as 
fatigue, discouragement, or illness may 
have the same effect. However, under 
most of the conditions pertinent to the 
characteristic in question, the chances are 
greatly in favor of H being courageous, 
industrious, and generous; and under 
these same conditions the chances are 
much against V showing any of these 
virtues. 

It is admitted that every person contains 
within himself both courageous and cow- 
ardly impulses, generous and ungener- 
ous impulses, but in H it takes little to 
bring out the former. In V it takes very 
little to bring out the latter. These re- 
sults are evidenced by the actual behavior 
of each one. 


Now assume that H and V have approx- 
imately the same income and the same 
financial commitments. However, it is 
known that H gives large amounts to 
charity, whereas V gives very little. So 
far the discussion is safe from the criti- 
cisms of the psychologist. It would cer- 
tainly help in a very practical way in 
dealing with H to know what motivated 
him to give to charity. Perhaps he loved 
his fellow man; perhaps vanity led him to 
make a showing in his community; per- 
haps he feared hellfire. It would then 
be appropriate to know what element in 
his experience, his education, his culture 
caused him to love his fellow man, or to 
fear hellfire to the extent of a $1,000 gift 
to the local hospital. There is justification 
in trying to understand these two psycho- 
logical questions and in coming to some 
tentative conclusions as to the answers 
since the conclusions may be applied in 
future dealings with H (or with V). If 
the conclusions are correct, they will help 
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to gain the desired point in personal rela- 
tions with each of them. 


It should be realized that the move from 
observed behavior to psychological mo- 
tivation and cultural conditioning enters 
into a region of more uncertainties. How- 
ever, doubts raised regarding psychologi- 
cal or cultural explanations for H’s be- 
havior cast no doubt whatever on the fact 
that in the past his actual behavior has 
been that of a large giver. This knowl- 
edge of motivation goes deeper than mere 
behavior. Such knowledge, if it can be 
gained, might be useful and even es- 
sential in estimations of a possible future 
change in the behavior of H or V. This 
understanding of motives, going deeper 
than mere observation of his past behavior, 
has great practical value if it can be 
achieved. 

Applied to Nations 

And so it is with nations. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion the national char- 
acter may be called courageous or trust- 
worthy if the pattern of behavior of a 
given nation indicates that it acts in this 
way over a wide range of circumstances. 
It may then be said with justification: 
“H nation has acted in a highly trust- 
worthy manner in the pertinent past. It 
probably will continue to act in a trust- 
worthy manner for the foreseeable future 
—unless we can find some reason to make 
us think otherwise.” A study can then be 
made probing as deeply as possible into 
the underlying cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, psychological, and other factors 
which probably motivate H nation. An 
attempt is made to analyze its decision- 
making process, and to determine any 
radical change in conditions which would 
cause the nation to act differently in the 
future from its actions in the past. For 
such studies the concept of national char- 
acter provides unity and guidance. 

As a second aspect of the study of per- 
sonal and national character, it is noted 
that some persons have a well-integrated, 
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consistent character. Their action in any 
given circumstance can be predicted fairly 
well. Others on the surface seem to have 
a flighty, harum-scarum character, and 
seem to be quite unpredictable. This also 
is true of nations. Some, like Britain, the 
US, the USSR, Japan, and Germany, have 
characters which it is felt can be under- 
stood and can to some extent be predicted 
with confidence. Other nations, which su- 
perficially seem to be erratic, are shown 
to have important consistencies in national 
character when fundamentally considered. 
Such consistencies provide useful guides 
for intelligence estimates. 

A third consideration arises from the 
fact that the characters of individuals 
change from youth to age. The wild youth 
becomes the cautious old man. This is 
not a serious difficulty in dealing with 
persons, because the character usually is 
sufficiently consistent over the period un- 
der negotiation. The same is true of na- 
tions. For intelligence estimating, the 
practical point here is that the actions 
a nation displayed long ago may have lit- 
tle bearing on its present national char- 
acter. The British of the Tudors may give 
little help in understanding the British of 
today. However, national character usu- 
ally does not greatly change within the 
period covered by an intelligence esti- 
mate. If it does change, indications of the 
change usually are available to those in- 
telligence officers or diplomatic represent- 
atives who are really experts in their 
knowledge of that nation. So far, the par- 
allelism with personal character is close 
and helpful and not misleading. 


Important Differences 
It has been said that in discussing any 
analogy it is more helpful to point out the 
discrepancies than the elements of simi- 
larity. Following are important differences 
between personal and national character. 


1. The phrase “national character” may 
imply much more than is really meant 
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here. “Character” suggests a_ spiritual 
quality pertaining to something resem- 
bling an individual—perhaps like John 
Bull—with more unity than is possible in 
a nation. The term national characteristics 
as suggested by Klineberg, better fits our 
purposes, and the phrase National Char- 
acteristic Patterns of Behavior is the real 
meaning of our concept. However, the 
more familiar term “national character” 
is used here for convenience. 

2. The psychological mechanism of an 
individual bearing on his character is tre- 
mendously complex. The psychological and 
other mechanisms of a nation bearing on 
character comprise a complexity of a 
higher order. One individual can often 
know another individual fairly well from 
personal observation; but no individual 
can know a nation in this way. Fre- 
quently, the nation has sufficient unity so 
that the national pattern of behavior is 
quite distinct. However, in some cases the 
groups within a nation are so diverse that 
the nation has no psychological unity and 
no real unified national character. In this 
instance, the interaction of the groups is 
considered and group character or char- 
acteristics, rather than national charac- 
ter, is the primary concern. Group char- 
acter is nearer the truth, but more 
complicated to use for practical intelli- 
gence purpose. 

3. Some social scientists logically di- 
vide the concept of national character into 
two parts—different but _ interrelated. 
These are: 

a. The dominant traits of character 
possessed by the individuals within a 
nation. 

b. The character of the nation when 
acting as a unit, that is, as a nation. 

Thus “the German national character” 
may mean the predominant character of 
Germans (as individuals); or the char- 
acter of Germany (acting as a nation). 
There is not space here to follow out this 
interesting line of thought. The intelli- 


gence officer must really consider both as- 
pects. 
Examples 

The following examples illustrate that 
a consideration of national character of- 
ten contributes new and vital factors in 
an international situation which cannot 
be obtained from any other source. In 
some cases these new factors are in di- 
rect opposition to evidence from other 
sources, so that the new factors necessi- 
tate a radical change in the over-all con- 
clusions. 


These examples are selected primarily 
because they throw light upon this pecul- 
iar quality of national character as an 
intelligence tool. 


The Soviet Pact With Germany 

In 1939 when Hitler’s Germany was a 
growing threat to the nations of Europe 
and the shadow of a second World War 
was growing darker, the British sent a 
mission to Moscow to arrange for some 
measures of cooperation between Britain 
and the USSR. The British mission in 
Moscow apparently was making good 
progress when they were astounded to 
hear in August that the Soviets had just 
signed an agreement with Ribbentrop to 
cooperate with Germany instead of with 
Britain. 

Later in the war—in August 1942— 
Churchill had the opportunity for an in- 
formal and rather intimate conversation 
with Stalin. This meeting is described by 
Arthur Bryant in The Turn of the Tide, 
and by Winston Churchill in his Second 
World War, the Gathering Storm. Church- 
ill asked Stalin why the Russians had let 
the British down and sided with the Ger- 
mans in 1939. Stalin replied in effect as 
follows: 


We Russians knew in detail the military 
weakness of you British at that time. We 
knew the condition of the French Army 
and the degree of reliance that caquld be 
placed in it, and we thought you must 
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know it also. Under these circumstances, 
we Russians thought that the British and 
the French must be bluffing in their prom- 
ise to support Poland. We could not imag- 
ine that you British would fulfill your 
agreements and would really declare war 
in the face of such well-known military 
weaknesses. So we Russians temporarily 
sided with the Germans. 


Granted that this answer was lacking 
in candor, it is, nevertheless, highly prob- 
able that these considerations had a strong 
influence, as stated by Stalin, on the So- 
viet decision at that time. 

This is a typical case of the necessity 
for considering national character as a 
vital component of strategic intelligence 
before drawing final conclusions as a ba- 
sis for action. Note that all of the hard 
facts upon which Stalin relied for his de- 
cision were correct. His knowledge of the 
numbers of trained troops in the British 
Army, and numbers of planes in the Brit- 
ish and French Armies was correct. If he 
had had twice as many intelligence offi- 
cers, compiling twice as many facts of this 
kind, he would have been just as wrong. 
Only by a consideration of British charac- 
ter could he have foreseen that the British 
would declare war in order to make good 
their commitments, and to keep on fight- 
ing when they had so little with which to 
fight. 

Emil Ludwig 

Emil Ludwig was a distinguished Ger- 
man-born historian who left Germany in 
1907 to become a citizen of Switzerland. 
When the clouds which foreshadowed 
World War II were gathering he wrote an 
article, “The German Mind,” in the Feb- 
ruary 1938 issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The article illustrates his belief in the 
importance of national character as a 
vital factor in international relations. 
Brief extracts follow: 


The man who regards raw materials as 
more important than a people’s philoso- 
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phy; or who believes that figures decide 
history and not feelings, is liable to be 
surprised by a sudden outburst of Na- 
tional Character... . 

If before the [First World] War, the 
international secret services had busied 
themselves with other people’s character 
instead of their guns, the Germans would 
have known what the Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter means and would never have ven- 
tured on war. Today, if the Americans 
and the English would study German char- 
acter, they might yet ward off the war 
which threatens. That is my reason for 
writing on this subject which I studied 
for 20 years. 

The mystic bent in the German char- 
acter is most dangerous in politics. 


Ludwig, a distinguished scholar and life- 
long student of European foreign rela- 
tions, thus supports the contention that 
it is just as important for foreign intelli- 
gence services to busy themselves with 
other people’s character as with their 
guns. One who neglects national charac- 
ter may be due for a rude surprise. 


Projected Invasion of England 

A vivid account of the projected Ger- 
man invasion of England in the critical 
months after Dunkerque is given in Peter 
Fleming’s book, Operation Sea Lion. This 
book describes the situation both from the 
German and the British point of view. It 
describes the civilian and political as well 
as the military aspects of the threatened 
invasion of Britain. 

Fleming has no ax to grind, nor any 
moral to draw. His sole purpose is to give 
a vivid, truthful, and well-balanced ac- 
count of this dramatic episode in World 
War II. This he certainly does. 

Even if Fleming teaches no lesson, he 
clearly has his own point of view and basic 
assumptions like all other historians. One 
of these—although it is not stated ex- 
plicitly in so many words—is the neces- 
sity for understanding national character 
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as a guide to foreign relations. Frequent 
references to this occur. He says for ex- 
ample: “the real, the ultimate reason why 
Hitler failed to invade England was be- 
cause he failed to understand her.” He 
says again: “he (Hitler) was not likely to 
be right about the (British) people, of 
whom he knew nothing at all.” 

It is Fleming’s well-supported conten- 
tion that it was Hitler’s failure to under- 
stand the British character which led him 
to take exactly the wrong attitude toward 
the British on three or four critical occa- 
sions at this period. Again, Hitler’s intel- 
ligence regarding British economics and 
military statistics, although not, of course, 
perfect, was reasonably adequate. His in- 
telligence regarding the British national 
character was fatally deficient. 

To show how fundamental and all-per- 
vading this idea is, in Fleming’s definitive 
description of this crucial episode in World 
War II, suppose Fleming’s publisher had 
said to him: “In a military situation it is 
hard facts like guns and ships and sup- 
plies that count. National character is an 
exploded idea. Cut all reference to under- 
standing the enemy people out of your 
book. Stick to hard facts.” An examination 
of the text shows that the concept of un- 
derstanding national character could not 
have been eliminated with a blue pencil 
by crossing out certain words, sentences, 
or even paragraphs. So basic is this con- 


cept to this book and by implication ‘to 
the whole situation after Dunkerque, that 
much of the book would need to be re- 
written in order to eliminate the national 
character concept. Furthermore, no other 
concept could replace it as an adequate 
substitute. 
Conclusions 

National character, considered as a well- 
founded and useful concept by many per- 
sons involved in foreign affairs, may be 
defined as a national characteristic pat- 
tern of behavior of a given nation under 
given circumstances. 

Although national character, considered 
as a pattern of behavior, is a concept 
which is fairly definite, reliable, and us- 
able in strategic intelligence, the elements 
of motivation behind the character can be 
known with less certainty. 

Consideration of national character of- 
ten will bring out important factors in a 
situation which cannot be obtained in any 
other manner and it should be explored 
as one important factor in intelligence 
estimates of the type previously described. 

It is fitting to sum up with a phrase of 
Sir Winston Churchill, when speaking in 
December 1941, shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor, to the Congress of the United States 
about the Nazis, he said: “What kind of 
a people do they think we are?” Not: “At 
what do they estimate our Gross National 
Product?” 





We shall always seek to bring about a mutual understanding in the com- 
munity of nations. We will make every effort to understand the desires and 
aspirations of our neighbors throughout the world, even though these aims 
may be in temporary conflict with our own. We will go the second mile with 
any nation which sincerely seeks the path to a just and honorable peace. 
However, we are determined to leave no doubt in the mind of any would-be 
aggressor as to what our actions will be in case of direct or indirect attack 


against Free World boundaries. 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 












AIRBORNE ARMOR 


Richard M. Ogorkiewicz 


Bos need of the Army to take to the 
air to acquire greater operational mobil- 
ity involves two main problems. One is 
that of a sufficient quantity of suitable 
strategic and tactical transport aircraft; 
the other is that of air-transportable 
ground combat units. 

Neither problem is new but they are be- 
coming increasingly urgent. Growing rec- 
ognition of the fact that massive nuclear 
retaliation does not provide the answer to 
many forms of aggression has reempha- 
sized the importance of ground combat 
units. At the same time, the vast areas 
over which trouble may arise preclude, in 
many cases, the traditional methods of 
surface deployment of troops in adequate 
strength in the critical sectors, and in- 
creasingly turn attention to the alterna- 
tive solution of rapid movement of ground 
combat units by air from strategically 
located bases. 

To meet the requirement for combat 
units with aerial mobility considerable de- 
velopment already has taken place in air 
transport and airborne forces, and the 
latter have proved able to move swiftly, 
over considerable distances, in response 
to rapidly changing situations. However, 
examined impartially, the development has 
not been uniformly successful. 

The main weakness of airborne forces 
has been their limited tactical mobility and 
weapon power. In fact, from the early air- 
borne operations of World War II to the 
Anglo-French airborne landings at Port 


Said in 1956, airborne forces have con- 
sisted of little more than light infantry. 
As such, they proved invaluable on oc- 
casions, particularly in quick seizure of 
lightly defended objectives, but when faced 
with major hostile combat units their limi- 
tations became apparent. 

The deficiencies which airborne forces 
have exhibited so far in tactical power and 
mobility might have been significantly re- 
duced by the use of airborne tanks and 
other mechanized weapons. Unfortunately, 
only a limited amount of effort has been 
devoted to the development of air-trans- 
portable mechanized equipment, and ar- 
mor has played a negligible part in the 
evolution of airborne warfare. Admittedly, 
so long as the basic equipment of armored 
units consists of 50-ton tanks and other 
heavy vehicles, the majority of armor 
must remain surfacebound. But there is 
no reason why armor should not contrib- 
ute more to airborne operations than it 
has done in the past and why airborne 
forces should not exploit the potentialities 
of armored combat vehicles. 


World War II 

The limited progress with air-trans- 
portable armored vehicles is all the more 
unfortunate as they were shown to be a 
practical proposition more than 20 years 
ago. It was in the midthirties during ma- 
neuvers, in fact, that the Russians demon- 
strated with T37 amphibious light tanks 
and their four-engined transport/bombers 


Lightweight tanks and other battleworthy air-transportable mechanized 
equipment must be developed now in order to meet the growing require- 


ment for effective combat units with aerial mobility and weapon power 
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that armored vehicles could be delivered 
by air. However, the Soviet Army failed 
to make any use of air-transported tanks 
during World War II, as it failed to make 
effective use of its large airborne forces. 

The Germans, who took the lead in air- 
borne warfare at the beginning of World 
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War II, also made no use of armored ve- 
hicles in their airborne operations. The 
successful German operations in Norway 
and in Holland in 1940 did, however, pro- 
vide a powerful stimulus to the Anglo- 
American development of airborne forces 
which incorporated plans for airborne 
tanks almost from the start. In Britain it 
was decided early in 1941 to use the con- 
temporary 40-mm gun Tetrarch light tank 
and to develop for it a special heavy glider 
—the Hamilcar. At about the same time, 
in February 1941, the United States began 
the development of the 79 air-transport- 
able 37-mm gun tank which evolved into 
the M22. 

Unfortunately, the farsighted decision 
to develop a light air-transportable tank 
was not matched in time by the develop- 
ment of an aircraft capable of carrying 
the M22. In consequence, when the oppor- 
tunity came for the use of airborne tanks 
in the large-scale three-division US-Brit- 
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ish landings on D-day in Normandy in 
June 1944, only the Tetrarch was used. 
And even then only seven actually were 
landed, by Hamilcar gliders, as part of 
the reconnaissance battalion of the British 
6th Airborne Division. They proved useful 
but they were too few in number and too 
lightly armed to produce really significant 
results. 

No airborne tanks were used in the next 
airborne operation at Arnhem, but United 
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States-built M22 tanks were used by the 
British 6th Airborne Division in the last 
major airborne operation of World War 
II—during the crossing of the Rhine in 
March 1945. Eight M22’s actually were 
carried in Hamilcars, but only two sur- 
vived the flak and the landing fit for action. 

Thus the employment of airborne tanks 
during World War II was extremely lim- 
ited. The principal reason was the short- 
age of suitable transport aircraft. Only 50 
Hamilcars were available for the 1944 
landings in Normandy and up to the end 
of the war there still were no other air- 
craft in service capable of delivering the 
Tetrarch or the M22. 

In contrast, the major problem since 
World War II has been the lack of suit- 
able tanks. The standard United States 


C-82 tactical transport of the post-World 
War II period was quite capable of carry- 
ing the 15,600 pound M22 but the latter, 
and the equally undergunned British Te- 
trarch, were already virtually obsolete 
when they were first used in airborne op- 
erations. The M24 light tank was more 
powerful and at 38,750 pounds could be 
carried in the C-124 Globemaster strategic 
transport, but in the late forties its 75-mm 
gun armament no longer was adequate 
while its more powerfully armed succes- 
sor, the M41, ruled itself out from the air- 
borne field by weighing 50,000 pounds. 


French Tank 

Only the French Army had the foresight 
in 1946 to conceive a well-armed air-trans- 
portable tank—the AMX13. Although too 
heavy for such tactical transports as the 
C-119 and C-123, and the French Nord 
2501 Noratlas, the AMX has been carried 
successfully in the Breguet 765 Sahara 
and is within the carrying capacity of such 
more recent transports as the C-130 Her- 
cules and the British Beverley. Thus by 
the midfifties the AMX acquired the dis- 
tinction of being the only battleworthy air- 
transportable tank in service. 

It was only after the prototypes of the 
AMX appeared that the somewhat similar 
T92 air-transportable tank was designed 
in the United States. A little earlier came 
the 1949-specified T7101 airborne self-pro- 
pelled gun, since standardized as the M56. 
At about the same time the Soviet Army 
also introduced into service an air-trans- 
portable 57-mm_ self-propelled antitank 
gun. 

The adoption of the M56 and its integra- 
tion into the airborne divisions is a wel- 
come step forward in the direction of air- 
transportable mechanized weapons. But for 
all its virtues, the M56 barely touches 
upon the numerous possibilities in this 
field and its development was none too 
early. 

The slow progress since World War II 
in the field of air-transportable mecha- 
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nized weapons has been due largely to an 
unwillingness to depart from the estab- 
lished trends toward “bigger and better” 
tanks and to reconsider the entire problem 
of armored vehicles in terms of the basic 
need of airborne forces for mobile weapon 
power. A few airborne enthusiasts advo- 
cated the development of lightweight air- 
transportable tanks, but in general little 
was done about bringing armored vehi- 
cles into airborne operations. It was com- 
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verted to such farfetched schemes as the 
transport of 100,000-pound medium tanks 
of the M46 class in experimental giants 
of the C-99 type, instead of trying to de- 
velop lightweight vehicles within the 16,- 
000-pound carrying capacity of the stand- 
ard assault transports. 


Current Trends 


Admittedly, the problem of developing 
such lightweight air-transportable combat 
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monly held that lightweight lightly ar- 
mored combat vehicles would be at too 
much of a disadvantage in relation to the 
conventional types which could afford much 
thicker armor. 

In consequence, the two organic tank 
battalions of the United States airborne 
divisions were equipped with relatively 
heavy standard-type tanks which made 
them surfacebound and perforce relegated 
them to the ground followup echelon. As 
a further consequence of this state of af- 
fairs, in the late forties attention was di- 


vehicles was not easy but the difficulties 
were not insurmountable. A solution to 
the problem of mounting sufficiently power- 
ful conventional guns in light vehicles 
appeared as early as the closing stages of 
World War II in the shape of recoilless 
guns. Some of the potentialities of recoil- 
less gun armed armored vehicles have been 
indicated since by the Ontos which has 
been adopted by the United States Marine 
Corps and which has been successfully 
parachuted from C-130 Hercules. 

More recently, even greater opportuni- 
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ties for the development of powerfully 
armed lightweight vehicles have appeared 
with the introduction of short-range sur- 
face-to-surface guided missiles, such as the 
French SS-10 and SS-11. With armament 
of this type capable of penetrating 16 to 
19 inches of armor, light air-transportable 
vehicles are feasible which can destroy the 
most heavily armored hostile tanks and 
which thus can provide the answer to the 
most dangerous threat that airborne units 
have had to face so far. At the same time, 
the armor-piercing performance of the an- 
titank guided missiles reemphasizes the 
futility of trying to develop heavily ar- 
mored air-transportable tanks while the 
case for light armored vehicles is further 
reinforced by the needs of the missiles 
themselves. For optimum effect the short- 
range guided missiles need to be inte- 
grated into mobile weapon systems and 
this calls for highly mobile launching 
platforms such as suitably designed com- 
bat vehicles. 


Lightly armored fully tracked vehicles 
could weigh as little as 4,000 pounds. Yet 
in spite of their lightweight, such vehicles 


could carry powerful armament. In con- 
sequence, there now is a definite possibil- 
ity of providing battleworthy air-trans- 
portable combat vehicles and thus giving 
airborne forces the mobile weapon power 
which they have lacked so far. 

In the meantime, even lightly armed air- 
transportable armored vehicles have shown 
their worth. For instance, when the first 
serious trouble occurred in the British 
Aden Protectorate in 1955, a troop of 
Ferret light armored cars rapidly delivered 
by air provided a valuable complement to 
air-transported rifle units. 

Conclusion 

There is no doubt that air-transportable 
armored vehicles would have been very 
useful in many operations. In the light of 
this and the technological possibilities 
there is every reason for greater effort in 
the development of lightweight tanks and 
other air-transportable mechanized equip- 
ment. Without it airborne troops will con- 
tinue to be handicapped and unable to 
meet fully the growing requirement for 
effective air-transportable ground combat 
units. 





We envision the time when the individual soldier will be equipped with al- 
most unbelievable firepower. He will go into battle with weapons and equip- 
ment that just a few years ago were to be found only in science fiction, yet 
today are on the drawing boards or approaching the prototype stage. The 
future fighting man may have a two-way helmet radio, and perhaps television 
and infrared equipment; he may ride a flying platform or an aerial jeep; and 
he may carry in his individual shoulder weapon the thunderbolts of atomic 


firepower. 


Lieutenant General Arthur G. Trudeau 














THE CORPS SUPPORT COMMAND 





Lieutenant Colonel Jerry F. Dunn, General Staff 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Department of the Army 


, future organization of the admin- 
istrative support structure of the Army 
in the field has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion and conjecture. Pro- 
posals have been made which cover the 
entire spectrum of possibilities, to in- 
clude functionalization, fractionalization, 
and technical service support structure. 

All of the proponents agree on one point: 
The present organization for administra- 
tive support must change if requirements 
of the modern battlefield are to be satisfied. 


Current Organization 

Currently, the Army Troop Program 
contains hundreds of separate small tech- 
nical service detachments, platoons, and 
companies from which the support struc- 
ture for the Army in the field is provided. 
Except for a few engineer and signal bat- 
talions, controlling headquarters for these 
units are provided by separate battalion 
headquarters detachments. Under this ar- 
rangement, separate companies and pla- 
toons of a single technical service are 
combined under a technical service bat- 
talion and group headquarters according 
to the specific type of support performed. 
This so-called “tailored” concept of logis- 
tic organization prevents the maintenance 
of a balanced Army-wide logistic support 
structure which is in consonance with the 
combat forces to be supported. These in- 
dependent logistic units train in isolation 
of troops they normally support and, when 
deployed, are joined with other logistic 
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units with which they have never worked 
before. Subsequent redispositions during 
combat, each requiring a “retailoring” of 
the support organization, further compli- 
cate the problem of maintaining organi- 
zational integrity within our logistic units. 

Organizationally, our tactical units are 
based on reasonably standard lines. The 
division is a fixed, standard organization. 
Nondivisional combat units are seldom 
smaller in size than organic battalions. 
From these basic combat unit structures, 
the standard or type corps organization is 
readily designed. The administrative sup- 
port counterpart is not so easily deter- 
mined. For each combat force structure 
the support organization must be deter- 
mined as though it were a new and dif- 
ferent requirement without precedent. In- 
dividually, the technical services have no 
standard organic support structure for 
backing up varied numbers of divisions. 
Each service has its own special way for 
organizing its units. Some services or- 
ganize battalions and groups which are 
deployed vertically (front to rear) while 
other services performing like functions 
deploy their units laterally. Some services 
organizationally combine functions—others 
separate support functions into parallel 
organizations. The technical services sys- 
tem provides an organization made up 
of truly “mutually exclusive” supporting 
units. 

Admittedly, it is impossible to design a 
support structure which will satisfy all 


are to be satisfied, a more efficient 


support command structure must be established with elements for direct 


support of divisions as well as units to furnish general support to corps 
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requirements under all situations. How- 
ever, it is possible, and certainly desirable, 
to provide a basic organizational structure 
which is designed to satisfy normal sup- 
port requirements. The standard organi- 
zational elements of such a structure could 
then be augmented as required for any 
specific application. Such an organizational 
concept would eliminate from the Army 
Troop Program a great number of small 
separate technical service units in favor 
of standard balanced support organiza- 
tions which can be activated together, 
train together, and enter combat together. 


Guiding Considerations 
Two requirements must be satisfied by 
whatever administrative support organi- 
zation the Army may adopt: 


First, the organizational structure must 
accommodate both nuclear and nonnuclear 
conditions, and both limited and general 
war situations. It is fundamental that the 
Army can never afford two or more sets 
of force structures each designed for a 
special battlefield environment. 

Second, either the corps or field army 
echelon should be ‘eliminated with the sin- 
gle remaining echelon normally consisting 
of four to six divisions and assuming both 
tactical and administrative responsibili- 
ties. On the dispersed battlefield the type 
field army will occupy an area many times 
larger than was envisaged when the field 
army structure was first adopted. Direc- 
tion and control of administrative support 
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operations by the field army staff under 
these circumstances will become extremely 
difficult if not impossible to maintain. 
(Hereafter the designation “corps” de- 
notes whatevér command echelon remains; 
either the field army or corps. In any case, 
the echelon directly above the division has 
both tactical and administrative respon- 
sibilities.) 
Corps Support Command 

The basic support requirements of the 
future battlefield have changed very little: 
we still need certain elements directly sup- 
porting and in close proximity to the di- 
visions (classes I, III, and V supply points, 
field maintenance, evacuation hospital, 
transportation, bath and laundry), and we 
still need a deeper echelon for the general 
support of the combat zone to include sup- 
ply reserves, maintenance backup, and hos- 
pitalization. Currently, these support func- 
tions are provided by separate technical 
service support structures each having 
mutually exclusive support responsibili- 
ties which are vertically controlled by the 
appropriate technical service staff officer 
at field army headquarters. Thus logistic 
support of the combat division is furnished 
through a sevenfold fragmentation of 
small technical service detachments, pla- 
toons, and companies which are located 
collectively in the same area in rear of 
the division but each remotely controlled 
through separate technical service chan- 
nels. On the dispersed nuclear battlefield, 
direction and control through separate 
technical service vertical control channels 
will exceed span of control capabilities. 
The inevitable result in active combat op- 
erations will be an expedient assumption 
of local command of administrative sup- 
port elements in a given area by someone 
possessing the leadership and knowledge, 
or perhaps, simply the loudest voice. 

Furthermore, the vertical technical serv- 
ice support structure is unresponsive to 
tactical redispositions during combat with- 
out a retailoring of each technical service 
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organization. The corps support command. 


(Figure 1) to be responsive to tactical 
changes while maintaining organizational 
integrity of the support structure should 
consist of an appropriate number of bal- 
anced subordinate elements for direct sup- 
port of the divisions, a number of balanced 
subordinate elements to furnish general 
support of the corps, and transportation 
units which are retained under centralized 
support command control. 

The smallest fixed tactical element which 
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mally operate in the same general area. 
These small support groups provide unity 
of effort under a single command author- 
ity which is directly responsive to the sup- 
port requirements of a division or other 
specified element in the combat zone. There 
is retained a proper balance of supporting 
to supported without retailoring the sup- 
port structure each time a redisposition 
of tactical forces occur. 

The proposed corps support command is 
schematically deployed in Figure 2. An 
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contains combined arms and services is 
the division. The division is the basic de- 
nominator of the corps organization for 
combat. The division is the denominator 
for subsequent changes thereto. A redis- 
position of divisions during combat nor- 
mally requires a corresponding change in 
the support structure. The proposed corps 
support command, in effect, packages into 
subordinate organizations the supporting 
elements which, due to their mission, nor- 


underlying feature of this organization 
concerns the control of support operations 
on the dispersed battlefield. Figure 3 por- 
trays a corps in an extended front situa- 
tion in the Washington-Baltimore area. 
The significant point is that a division in 
contact at Baltimore is supported by its 
direct support group located in the vicinity 
of the Pentagon and the supporting gen- 
eral support group located just north of 
Fredericksburg. 
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Direct Support Group 

Each direct support group is immedi- 
ately responsive to the normal, daily, fast- 
moving support requirements of a division 
and the nondivisional troops operating in 
or immediately in rear of the division area 
for classes I, III, and V supplies (two to 
three days of supply), ordnance and quar- 
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and classes II and IV supply support ‘of 
all technical services, hospitalization and 
medical evacuation, military police, indi- 
vidual and unit replacements, and per- 
sonnel services; directly supports nondi- 
visional troops in the area. The general 
support group should be 50 percent mobile 
in organic transportation. The standard 
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termaster maintenance, and classes II and 
IV supply support, hospitalization and 
medical evacuation, military police, and 
postal service. The direct support group 
should be 100 percent mobile with organic 
transportation. The standard organization 
of the direct support group is indicated in 
Figure 4. 
General Support Group 

Each general support group provides 
general support for approximately one- 
third of the corps; reinforces designated 
direct support groups by stocking reserves 
of classes I, III, and V (five to seven days 
of supply); and furnishes maintenance 
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organization of the general support group 
is indicated in Figure 5. 


Staff and Command 

The corps staff includes small staff sec- 
tions of the technical and administrative 
services who advise the commander and 
who: 

1. Assist in the preparation of plans 
and policies. 

2. Inspect current operations. 

3. Settle differences between supported 
elements and the corps support command. 

4. Plan and supervise the allocation of 
support for allied forces. 
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5. Recommend allocation of personnel 
and support within the corps. 

The corps support command exercises 
full command authority over its subordi- 
nate elements and is responsible for re- 
ceiving supplies and personnel replace- 
ments from the administrative zone and 
furnishing support to divisions and non- 
divisional troops in accordance with corps 
plans and policies. The support command 
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rectly to retail issue units or, where feasi- 
ble, to supported units themselves (Fig- 
ure 6). Supplies which are suitable for 
through-put movement are classes I, III, 
and V and a small amount of classes II 
and IV (mainly quartermaster clothing, 
preservatives and expendables, and some 
engineer construction materials and gen- 
eral supplies). Adjustments in the daily 
tonnage supply schedule is accomplished 
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includes staff sections of the technical and 
administrative services who advise the 
commander, and who supervise and direct 
current support operations. The corps ad- 
ministrative support operations center 
(ADSOC) is operated by the corps sup- 
port command. 


Supply and Maintenance Operations 

Tonnage supplies having a reasonably 
predictable consumption rate are distrib- 
uted by intersectional transportation from 
base depots in the administrative zone di- 





by a daily telegram which is originated by 
each direct support group based on infor- 
mation of future operations furnished by 
the supported division and is relayed by 
the corps ADSOC to the base logistical 
command. The advance logistical com- 
mand monitors the daily telegram and is 
prepared to respond to unexpected de- 
mands which are not satisfied by the sup- 
ply schedule. Further supply flexibility is 
provided by the five to seven days of re- 
serve supplies stocked in the general sup- 
port groups which are responsive to dis- 
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tribution instructions of the corps ADSOC. 

The bulk of classes II and IV supplies 
(including organizational equipment, com- 
ponents, and repair parts) is distributed 
through technical service maintenance and 
supply units where technical skills and 
specialized tools can be centralized and 
organizationally integrated at each sup- 
port echelon. This organization assures 
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quartermaster maintenance and classes II 
and IV supply support is provided the di- 
vision by the direct support group. 
Maintenance and classes II and IV sup- 
ply support of the other technical services 
is provided the division by the general 
support group which provides technical 
service maintenance contact repair teams 
according to the equipment population be- 
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the close association and interrelationship 
of maintenance and supply. The decision 
to replace an unserviceable item of equip- 
ment by supply action, repair it on the 
spot, evacuate the item to a higher main- 
tenance echelon, or cannibalize the item 
for parts should be vested in each sup- 
porting technical service maintenance and 
supply unit. Policy governing this “main- 
tenance decision” is prescribed by the corps 
staff and is applicable to both the support 
command and the divisions. Ordnance and 


ing supported. Direct exchange of items 
or subassemblies is made by on-site main- 
tenance parties to the maximum extent. 
Supported divisions and _ nondivisional 
units request classes II and IV supply 
support (other than ordnance and quar- 
termaster) directly on a specified general 
support group. Technical service staff offi- 
cers exercise technical supervision over 
the maintenance and supply functions of 
their respective technical services. 

Direct and general support groups are 
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provided organic transportation to satisfy 
their minimum requirements. Additional 
transportation is furnished by the corps 
support command under allocations made 
according to corps plans and policies. 
Medical evacuation and hospitalization 
is provided by general support and direct 
support groups on an area basis. The corps 
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projecting replacement requirements, to 
the designated agency of the Theater 
Army Replacement Command supporting 
the corps. Replacement units and _indi- 
viduals are received, processed, and de- 
livered to the supported unit by the gen- 
eral support group. 

The personnel implications of the corps 
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support command surgeon exercises op- 
erational control over hospitals and medi- 
cal evacuation units and coordinates med- 
ical evacuation with the principal staff 
surgeon in the administrative zone. 
Policy and priorities for personnel and 
unit replacements are established by the 
corps staff with actual replacement opera- 
tions controlled by the support command. 
The corps support command relays casu- 
alty loss reports, which are the basis of 


support command organization proposed 
herein are these: 

First, the number of controlling head- 
quarters (battalions and groups) is re- 
duced from the number of technical serv- 
ice battalion and group headquarters 
employed under current doctrine. 

Second, the direct and general support 
groups are, in fact, small logistical com- 
mands and as such are branch immaterial 
headquarters. The tables of organization 
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and equipment of these organizations will 
provide for a number of branch material 
staff officers of the technical and admin- 
istrative services and will also provide for 
a number of branch immaterial career lo- 
gistics officers. The increased number of 
logisticians required under this concept 
will materially expand and strengthen the 
current Logistics Officers’ Career Program. 


Conclusion 
The administrative support organiza- 
tion proposed herein promises to meet the 
challenge of the future battlefield. It pro- 
vides unity of command, responsiveness to 
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the supported element, and is economical 
of personnel. Admittedly, this organiza- 
tional concept reduces the authority and 
prestige of the technical services within 
the combat zone. However, the concept does 
retain traditional technical service respon- 
sibilities for their respective commodity 
support. Adoption of this concept, or some 
variation, is long overdue. Full considera- 
tion is essential. Delay can only result in 
an adventure into revolutionary struc- 
tures based on functional responsibilities 
of supply and maintenance which are far 
more radical than those proposed herein. 





One of the major influences of atomic weapons on the battlefield will be to 
make rather extensive dispersion essential, in order to reduce the size of the 
targets we provide and thereby to minimize the effect of enemy strikes. Disper- 
sion, however, will increase the feasibility of infiltration. With large-scale 
infiltration by both adversaries, it is very likely that the combat zone will 


become an area many miles in depth. . 


* * * 


* * 


Supply installations must be dispersed and duplicated, for the same reasons 
that dispersion is essential for tactical units. The increases in the ranges of 
modern weapons and the deepening of the combat zone may well require that 
the logistical installations be located considerably farther to the rear. Supply 
lines, while possibly being longer, will certainly have to be more numerous. 
Greater dispersion of the combat units being supported will complicate the 


logistics problem extensively. 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
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The Battle of Nicopolis 


Robert Devereux 


¥ a few persons who have heard 
of the Battle of Nicopolis, fought on 25 
September 1396 (24 September according 
to some sources), very likely recall it only 
as one of the many victories won by the 
armies of the Ottoman Empire during its 
youthful days of vigor and military 
prowess. This obscurity is to be regretted, 
for the battle was, in certain respects, 
fully as significant as many others which 
are enshrined on the pages of history and 
which command the attention of the mili- 
tary student. 

Historically, the battle had two im- 
portant results whose significance gen- 
erally has not been appreciated. Most his- 
torians have accepted the cliché that the 
Battle of Crecy (26 August 1346), in 
which an English army under Edward 
III annihilated a much larger French 
force, marked the end of the Age of 
Chivalry. It is submitted that this is an 
error. Crecy was not the end but only the 
beginning of the end. Chivalry indeed 
suffered a grievous blow at Crecy, but 
the death stroke fell almost exactly a half 
century later at Nicopolis. 

Historians also are mistaken, it is be- 
lieved, in asserting that the era of the 
Crusades ended in 1291. The Christian 
army that marched against the Ottomans 
in 1396 never reached or even neared the 
Holy Land; but it was a Crusader army 
nonetheless, motivated in large part by a 
Crusader spirit and assembled under papal 
sanction. Its failure to reach the Holy 


Land in no way altered its character, for, 
it might be noted, it was not the only 
Army of the Cross which never touched 
the shores of Palestine. Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, one of the few historians who 
have realized the significance of Nicopolis, 
phrased it well when he wrote that “the 
Crusade which ended at Nicopolis was the 
last great international enterprise of 
feudal chivalry.” 

Militarily, also, the battle warrants 
greater interest than has been given it. 
No new weapons were unveiled, no new 
battle tactics were employed, yet the 
student and instructor of military science 
will find a study of the battle not unre- 
warding. In all military history it would 
be difficult to discover a more perfect 
example of the disaster which must in- 
evitably follow total disregard of even 
the most basic principles of sound mili- 
tary tactics; of the folly of lack of dis- 
cipline and of experienced and unified 
command; of arrogant overconfidence and 
underestimation of the enemy; and of rush- 
ing into battle without adequate knowl- 
edge of the terrain or of the strength and 
dispositions of the opposing force. 


Central Europe Menaced 
In the closing years of the 14th century 
the shadow of the expanding Ottoman 
Empire lay dark and menacing over Cen- 
tral Europe. Christian Bulgaria had fallen 
to the Ottoman sword in 1389 and later 
that same year, on 27 August, the in- 


The Battle of Nicopolis—the last Crusade and end of the Age of Chiv- 
alry—is a perfect example of the disaster which inevitably follows the 
total disregard of the most basic principles of sound military tactics 
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dependence of Serbia came to an end on 
the bloody field of Kosovo. The victorious 
Ottoman leader, Murad I, fell to an assas- 
sin’s dagger, but it brought little relief 
to Christendom since his son and successor, 
Bayezid I, proved equally capable and no 
less an implacable foe of Christianity. 

Where and when the next blow would 
fall could only be conjectured, but King 
Sigismund of Hungary was convinced that 
his own realm would be the next to feel 
the might of the seemingly invincible 
Turkish hordes. Hoping to avoid disaster 
by striking first, Sigismund led his troops 
into Bulgaria in 1392, only to be driven 
back in utter rout after having gained a 
few initial victories. 

The Ottomans, occupied with other mat- 
ters, did not pursue the shattered Hun- 
garian Army, but this respite brought 
little relief to Sigismund who was, if any- 
thing, more alarmed than ever. Having 
dared to challenge Bayezid on his own 
territory, he was certain that sooner or 
later the Ottoman leader would come to 
chastise him for his effrontery. He was 
equally certain that his own forces would 
be unable to halt the Ottoman advance 
when it came. In desperation Sigismund 
moved to obtain the help needed by pre- 
senting his plight to the other monarchs 
of Europe as a case of Christianity versus 
Islam. 

His appeals to the religious sentiments 
and fanaticism then still so much a part of 
European life were not in vain. In 1394 
Pope Boniface IX responded by proclaim- 
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ing a Crusade against the Turks with full 
plenary indulgence to all Christians who 
should go to the rescue of Hungary. The 
rival Pope at Avignon also blessed the 
enterprise. But this papal support, as wel- 
come to Sigismund as it was, did not 
suffice, for it did not in itself assure the 
feudal levies which were to hurl back the 
forces of Islam. Hence simultaneously he 
sent out envoys to the various courts of 
Europe. 


France Pledges Support 

Sigismund’s special envoys to the French 
court, whose favor he especially desired, 
were well-received at Lyons in the spring 
of 1395 by the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Berry, uncles of the French King (Charles 
VI) and the real rulers of France. Sigis- 
mund’s appeal came at an opportune 
moment. The cessation of hostilities be- 
tween France and England not long before 
had left the martial youth of France and 
Burgundy idle and eager for new ad- 
ventures. A politician and not a religious 
fanatic, Philip of Burgundy was unim- 
pressed by the alleged danger to Christen- 
dom, but he wisely calculated that the 
absence from France of the restless and 
turbulent feudal chivalry would not only 
eliminate a probable troublesome element 
but also strengthen his own hold over the 
King and state. Moreover, assistance to 
Sigismund might well bring future po- 


litical rewards inasmuch as his elder 
brother Wenceslaus was Holy Roman 
Emperor. 


The decision of French participation 
having once been made, the organization 
of the Crusade which was to free Europe 
from the Ottoman threat began without 
delay. Philippe d’Artois, Comte d’Eu, a 
prince of the blood royal and Constable of 
France, departed for Hungary immediately 
with some nobles and 600 horsemen, while 
the Hungarian envoys hurriedly returned 
to Sigismund’s court with Burgundy’s 
written pledge of further substantial aid 
in knights and mercenaries. 
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It was agreed that Burgundy’s eldest 
son, Jean Valois, Comte de Nevers, 22 
years old and only recently knighted, 
should command the French and other 
chivalry who were “to break the force of 
Bayezid in Hungary, and when this was 
done, were to advance to Constantinople, 
cross the Hellespont, enter Syria, gain 
the Holy Land, and deliver Jerusalem and 
the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the 
infidel.” The appointment to the nominal 
command of the young and inexperienced 
de Nevers solely on the basis of his royal 
blood was a mistake which was to have 
tragic consequences. 

Knights, squires, men-at-arms, and mer- 
cenaries now began to assemble at Dijon, 
led by chevaliers bearing the proudest and 
most illustrious names in France: Henri 
and Philippe de Bar and Jacques Bourbon 
de Vienne, Admiral of France, all cousins 
of the French King; Sieur de Coucy; 
Boucicaut, Marshal of France; Comte de 
la Marche; Sir Guy de la Trémouille; Sir 
Reginald de Roye; the Lords of St. Pol, 
de Montmorel, and Sampi; three Flemish 
princes, brothers of de Nevers’ mother; 
and many others, the very flower of 
French chivalry. 


Others Join the Banner 

The army marched from France in 
companies about the middle of March 
1396. Sigismund’s appeals for aid and the 
papal proclamation of a Crusade had not 
gone unheard elsewhere, and as the French 
traversed Germany and Bohemia they 
were joined by the chivalry of other 
countries who, spurred by piety or the 
lure of adventure or both, were drawn to 
the east. Sources differ greatly as to num- 
bers, but probably 100,000 to 120,000 men 
were in the army which gathered at Buda 
in the summer of 1396, of which 10,000 to 
12,000 were knights representing virtually 
every country of Europe. Count Frederick 
von Hohenzollern, Grand Prior of the 
Teutonic Order, commanded a group of 
Teutonic Knights, and from the island of 


Rhodes had come a contingent of Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem under their 
Grand Master, Philibert de Naillac. 


From Germany and Bavaria had come 
bands under the command of the Elector 
Palatine, of John, Burgrave of Niirnberg 
and ancestor of the House of Branden- 
burg, and of the Count of Munspelgarde. 
An Italian contingent was headed by the 
Bastard of Savoy, and one from Styria 
by Count Herman of Cilly. Others came 
from England, Scotland, Poland, Bohemia, 
Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, and Spain. 
In addition, Sigismund had collected the 
full strength of his own kingdom and of 
Transylvania and had prevailed on Mir- 
cea, Voivode of Wallachia, to break his 
treaty with the Ottomans and join the 
Christian coalition. 

The Christian army marched south in 
two columns: the French-led smaller group 
through Transylvania and Wallachia, 
crossing the Carpathians through the pass 
between Brasov and Sinaia, the Hungar- 
ians along the Danube through Serbia. 
The Serbians had refused Sigismund’s in- 
vitation to renounce their allegiance to 
Bayezid, so the Hungarians, despite the 
fact that the Serbians were fellow Chris- 
tians and offered no resistance, pillaged 
and murdered as they went. In this they 
had ample precedents, for history records 
that Crusader armies generally brought 
more death and rapine to the Christian 
countries through which they passed than 
ever they visited upon the territories of 
Islam. 

Early Successes 

The war against Ottoman territory 
proper began auspiciously at Vidin which 
Sigismund took without a struggle. Orsova 
fell after five days’ fighting. The Hungar- 
ians then passed on to Raco, which they 
took by assault, and then, again forgetting 
their holy character, put the garrison to 
the sword. In early September the two 
columns joined before the Danubian for- 
tress of Nicopolis, which they closely in- 
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vested by land, while a Venetian and 
Genoese fleet blockaded the city from the 
river. Despite his apparent hopeless posi- 
tion Doghan (or Yoghlan) Bey, the Turk- 
ish commander, prepared for an obstinate 
stand, judging correctly that Bayezid 
would not allow so important a fortress 
to fall without making every possible ef- 
fort for its relief. 

For 16 days Sigismund and his allies 
camped before Nicopolis without giving as- 
sault. The affair was treated more like a 
pleasure outing than a serious military 
operation, at least by the western knights. 
In arrogant confidence of their invinci- 
bility, they, and especially the French 
knights, gave themselves up to riotous 
carousal. 

Even the most ordinary precautions to 
ascertain whether any enemy was ap- 
proaching were neglected. In truth, the 
Crusaders saw no good reason for any 
such precautions. They were confident that 
Bayezid would not dare to cross the Bos- 
porus, and in any case they believed he 
was too far away to constitute any imme- 
diate danger. Knowing little about the 
Ottomans and still less of geography, they 
believed that the Ottoman Sultan was in 
Egypt collecting a great army of all the 
world’s Muslims. Had they been told that 
Egypt was not a part of the Ottoman do- 
mains they doubtlessly would have dis- 
missed the fact as unimportant. 

Even Sigismund who was better in- 
formed was infected by the supreme con- 
fidence of the knights and boasted that: 

Let him come or not come, in the sum- 
mer which will return, if it pleases God, 
we shall get through the Kingdom of Ar- 
menia and pass the Bras St. George and 
shall go into Syria and shall get from the 
Saracens the gates of Jaffa and Beirut 
and several other cities to go down into 
Syria, and we shall go to conquer the city 
of Jerusalem and all the Holy Land. 

It was an ambitious dream which was 
soon to be dispelled. 
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Bayezid Moves His Forces 

The Crusader delay before Nicopolis 
served Bayezid well, for it gave him time 
to concentrate and bring up his forces. 
Far from being in Egypt, he had been be- 
sieging Constantinople when news of the 
investment of Nicopolis reached him. Hast- 
ily abandoning the siege, he summoned an 
army of perhaps 60,000 to 110,000 men 
(the exact Ottoman strength is as uncer- 
tain as that of the Christians) to assemble 
at Adrianople. Marching north swiftly and 
silently through the Shipka Pass, he led 
his well-appointed and_ well-disciplined 
army into the valley of the Osam and, 
only two weeks after crossing the Bos- 
porus, pitched his camp south of Nicop- 
olis within six leagues of the Christian 
encampment. 

De Nevers and his companions were at 
the table on 25 September when the sur- 
prising news arrived that marauders from 
the camp had come upon a great army of 
Turks near at hand. The fiery young pala- 
dins of Europe rose and ran to arms, 
excited by the prospect of the glory soon 
to be theirs and demanding that they be 
led forth instantly to battle against the 
infidel. Their eager anticipation was not 
shared by Sigismund. In spite of his pre- 
vious brave words, he knew from experi- 
ence the fighting qualities of the Turks as 
well as something of their normal tactics. 
Accordingly, he begged de Nevers and his 
companions to consult with him to formu- 
late a plan of action. 

Sigismund urged that some light troops 
be sent against the Turkish irregulars— 
Azabs and Akinjis—which could even then 
be seen hovering near, who also could make 
a reconnaissance to determine Bayezid’s 
position and intentions. If it should appear 
that the Sultan was moving to attack, or 
on the point of moving, the foot soldiers 
from Hungary and Transylvania could 
sustain the initial attack, while the French 
and other cavalry, as the elite of the Chris- 
tian army, would be held in reserve to meet 
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THE BATTLE OF NICOPOLIS 


the subsequent advance of the Janizaries 
and Spahis, the best on the enemy side. 


Advice Ignored 


It was not destined to be a day for logic 
and commonsense. Sigismund’s advice fell 
on unheeding ears, for of the knightly 
leaders only de Coucy, remembering per- 
haps Burgundy’s charge to watch over his 
son, and Jacques Bourbon, Admiral of 
France, saw the wisdom of Sigismund’s 
suggestions. The Constable (Comte d’Eu) 
and Marshal Boucicaut spoke for the over- 
whelming majority of the knights when 
they declared that the French. would not 
suffer any Hungarians to precede them 
into battle. The knights, in fact, were as 
one in seeing in Sigismund’s words only 
an unworthy attempt to deprive them of 
the honor and glory which was rightfully 
theirs and which they had come so far to 
find. 


The impasse was broken and the fate of 
the Crusade sealed when d’Eu turned to 
the French standard bearer and cried, 
“Forward banner, in the name of God and 
St. George, for they will see me today a 
good chevalier.” The action was contagious 
and irresistible, and soon perhaps 6,000 
knights—French, English, German, Ital- 
ian, and others—were galloping forward 
in what was to be the last charge of Eu- 
ropean chivalry against the armies of 
Islam. This mass charge of mounted 
knights in full panoply, their colorful ban- 
ners flying, no doubt presented a scene 
which, captured on film in technicolor, 
Cinemascope, and_ stereophonic sound, 
would delight the heart of any Hollywood 
producer. 

Militarily it could not have been more 
ill-advised. Not knowing exactly where the 
enemy was or what were his numbers, not 
thinking of where or how far they were 
going, without waiting to agree upon a 
concerted plan of action with the bulk of 
the army, the Christian cavalry sallied 
forth with only luck and Divine Providence 
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to guide them. Both failed, and it can only 
be said that never was a military disaster 
more inevitable or more deserved. 


Bayezid had drawn up his main army 
in a plain not far from the Christian 
camp, hidden from Christian eyes by some 
intervening high ground. Dividing his 
forces into two sections, he sent forward 
his irregular troops, supported by a body 
of Janizaries and by a large division of 
cavalry, while his best troops, supported 
by his Serbian allies under their prince, 
Stephen Lazarovich, were deployed in per- 
fect order beyond the skyline of the slope, 
effectively hidden from the unsuspecting 
enemy. 

Battle Joined 

The opening phases of the battle went 
well—perhaps too well—for the Crusaders. 
The onrushing knights quickly overran the 
Ottoman outposts, pausing only long 
enough to massacre the Muslims who had 
surrendered on promise of quarter. It was 
a senseless act of perfidy and cruelty which 
was soon to be regretted. Then continuing 
onward, disdaining to wait for the cooper- 
ation of the main Hungarian army which 
Sigismund had begun slowly to move for- 
ward, the knights rode down the Turkish 
irregulars like so many reeds and then 
charged the advanced division of Janizar-. 
ies with leveled spears. This redoubtable 
infantry broke, and the knights next met 
with similar success the foremost squad- 
rons of the Turkish regular cavalry, the 
Spahis, which were trying to cover the re- 
treat of their comrades. 

The day might still have ended in Chris- 
tian victory had the elated knights at this 
point heeded the counsel of de Coucy and 
the admiral who implored de Nevers to 
order a halt and wait for the Hungarian 
army to come up or at least for long 
enough to rearrange the disordered ranks 
and for the horses to recover their wind. 
But again sanity was spurned in favor of 
unthinking action. Intoxicated by the 
heady wine of their easy triple victory, de 
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Nevers and his companions refused to 
abandon their chase of the fleeing Spahis. 
Suddenly, upon gaining the summit of the 
slope, the knights saw before them not the 
demoralized remnant of a defeated enemy 
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they rode without, as far as history re- 
cords, a second thought. The Turks, led 
by Bayezid himself, now began to extend 
and wheel their enclosing lines around the 
Christians, while the Turkish troops who 
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had been scattered in the initial advance 


but a forest of Turkish spears in orderly 
battle array and in the advantageous po- 
sitions which Bayezid had time to choose. 

Whatever may be said of their military 
sense, the knights did not lack courage. 
Into certain defeat and probable death 


now rallied and re-formed in the rear of 
the knights. Charged furiously from every 
quarter by superior numbers and fighting 
in confusion and disorder, with many of 
their horses killed by a cloud of Turkish 
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arrows, and with their own strength and 
that of their remaining mounts sapped by 
their previous exertions; the chivalry of 
Europe fought heroically as long as pos- 
sible. But heroism alone was not sufficient; 
and barely three hours from the time they 
had so rashly rushed from their camp the 
best of that chivalry lay dead or were 
made prisoner. 


Complete Defeat 


A few of the knights succeeded in mak- 
ing their way back to the main army, 
carrying with them the disheartening ti- 
dings of defeat. Meanwhile, Bayezid re- 
stored the regular formation of his troops 
and advanced to engage the main Chris- 
tian army. Cowardice and treachery now 
sealed the disaster brought on by rashness. 
Mircea of Wallachia and Laczkovich of 
Transylvania, commanding respectively 
the left and right wings of the Christian 
army, together with their forces, fled from 
the field in panic to seek safety on the 
northern bank of the Danube. 

The central division of Hungarians, com- 
manded by Sigismund, and the Bavarian 
and Styrian contingents, which also were 
posted in the center, remained alone to 
face the advancing Muslim host. Standing 
firm and undaunted, they not only re- 
pulsed the Turkish charge but advanced 
in turn against the Janizaries and Spahis, 
forcing those chosen troops to retreat. At 
that moment Bayezid committed his Ser- 
bian contingents which proved decisive. In 
a short time the rout of the Christians was 
complete and the Crusader army had 
ceased to exist. 

Sigismund’s Hungarian division was al- 
most annihilated, and all the Bavarian and 
most of the Styrian knights died around 
their standards. Sigismund, accompanied 
by the Grand Master of Rhodes and a few 
other leaders, fled ignonimously and man- 
aged with difficulty to get away in a small 
boat and aboard a Venetian galley. What 


still remained of the army, leaderless 
and panic-stricken, was. either killed or 
drowned in the Danube; only a few sur- 
vivors managed to cross the river and re- 
treat through Wallachia. 


Reprisal 

After the conflict Bayezid rode over the 
field of battle, his rage mounting as he 
saw how heavy his own losses had been. 
And when he learned of the massacre of 
Turkish prisoners by the knights after 
they had ridden through the Ottoman out- 
posts, his fury became uncontrollable and 
he ordered a general massacre of Chris- 
tian prisoners as an act of vengeance. The 
next morning the entire Turkish army 
was drawn up before the city, and the 
prisoners, hands bound behind. them and 
with halters round their necks, were 
brought out. 

In anticipation of a heavy ransom Baye- 
zid spared de Nevers, who was able to 
persuade the Sultan to spare 24 others 
(d’Eu, de Coucy, Henri de Bar, Comte de 
la Marche, Boucicaut, to name a few) for 
the same reason. The Sultan then gave the 
signal for the grisly slaughter to com- 
mence. In detachments the prisoners were 
led before the royal tent in front of which 
Bayezid stood with de Nevers and his 
spared companions who were forced to 
witness the fate of their comrades—a fate 
for which they themselves, save de Coucy, 
were largely responsible. 

The killing continued from morning un- 
til late afternoon when Bayezid’s own 
counselors, acting more out of avarice 
than compassion, persuaded him to enslave 
rather than kill the prisoners who still re- 
mained alive. Bayezid’s order saved an un- 
counted number of lives but it came too 
late for an estimated 10,000 whose blood 
had already stained the Bulgarian soil 
that day. 

So ended the last Crusade, and so ended 
also the Age of Chivalry. 
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“WHY NOT DIVARMOR?” 


Lieutenant Colonel Francis J. Kelly, Armor 
Faculty, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 


O, 28 January 1959 changes in the 
organization of the infantry division were 
ordered by the Department of the Army 
and United States Continental Army Com- 
mand. Without going into a detailed in- 
vestigation of the specific changes, it is 
readily apparent that the revisions were 
in keeping with the axiom that “we pro- 
gress or regress—who stands still, stag- 
nates.” 

Obviously, the basis for these amend- 
ments was the desire to improve the 
personnel-firepower ratio, with the ob- 
jective of achieving more effective de- 
struction without additional personnel 
commitments. The changes, resulting in 
the concentration of additional firepower, 
did increase the kill ratio. 

There is an additional area, however, 
which has not been thoroughly investi- 
gated and that is the massing of tank 
fires currently available within the in- 
fantry division. 

Opinions vary as to the efficacy of the 
tank in the fire role it should play in com- 
bat operations. Some hold that the tank 
is primarily and singularly a direct-fire 
weapon. Other factions would play up its 
indirect fire capability as the primary 
role. What is often overlooked is the 
simple fact that the tank has both capa- 
bilities and can combine fire and maneu- 
ver. 

Mobile, combined-arms warfare _ tech- 
niques will be the common denominator 


on future battlefields, nuclear or non- 
nuclear. It is not sufficient to install 
reactionary changes in either force struc- 
ture or statistical evaluation. (Reaction- 
ary is intended in its generic sense— 
changes resulting from conditions that 
present a problem and a solution is 
reached as a result of the posing of the 
problem.) Changes in nomenclature or 
even in force structure are not sufficient, 
if such changes merely revise old termi- 
nology or regroup existent ideas. How 
much difference in employment really 
exists between two (regiments) up and 
one in reserve, or three (battle groups) 
up and two in reserve? New concepts are 
needed, or surely the old ones will not 
survive a radically different environment 
of war. 
Use All the Firepower 

The firepower of the infantry division 
tanks is not being wasted, nor should 
such inference be drawn. Yet it is ques- 
tionable if total capability is being used 
to its maximum. For example, the follow- 
ing tank and antitank fires are organic 
to the infantry division. 





Tank, 90-mm gun 92 

Tank, 76-mm gun 33 
Gun, 90-mm, self-propelled, 

M56 20 

145 


This sum of weapons is more than 
twice the number of artillery howitzers 


A more effective use of tank and antitank fires available within the 
infantry division can be achieved if an organization (DIVARMOR) which 
is analogous to that of the division artillery (DIVARTY ) is established 
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and launchers currently available within 
the infantry division as indicated in the 
table below. 

What method can be employed to take 
maximum advantage of the tank and 
antitank capabilities of the division? A 
proposed solution is to establish within 
the division an organization analogous to 
that of division artillery. 
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Lest it be assumed that this is a nomen- 
clature reform along the lines previously 
discussed, examine the DIVARMOR or- 
ganization, as shown in Figure 3, 
(Division Organization), and Figure 4, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Troop, 
DIVARMOR. 

The headquarters and _ headquarters 
troop depicted in Figure 4 is essentially 








3 battle group support battalions, towed 


105-mm howitzer, towed (each battalion-6) 18 
155-mm howitzer, towed (each battalion-6) 18 
2 battle group support battalions, self-propelled 
105-mm howitzer, self-propelled (each battalion-6) 12 
155-mm howitzer, self-propelled (each battalion-6) 12 
1 division support battalion 
8-inch howitzer, towed 4 
Honest John, self-propelled 2 
Total 66 








The major subordinate elements of the 
infantry division as currently consti- 
tuted are indicated in Figure 1. 

It is proposed to adjust this organiza- 
tion by establishing an armor organiza- 
tion as shown in Figure 2. 





Lieutenant Colonel Francis J. Kelly is 
a graduate of the University of Maryland 
and received his Master’s degree in Polit- 
ical Science from Georgetown University. 
He attended the Advanced Course of the 
U. S. Army Armor School and completed 
the 1956-57 Regular Course of the U. S. 
Army Command and General Staff Col- 
lege. He served in Europe with the First 
Army during World War II and subse- 
quently was assigned to the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, Department 
of the Army, and to the Office of the Chief 
of Staff, US Army. Other assignments in- 
clude duty as Assistant to the Chief of 
Staff, Seventh Army, and Office of the 
Chief of Research and Development, US 
Army. During a tour in Korea he served 
as Chief, Special Weapons Instruction 
Team, Eighth Army, and as commanding 
officer, 3d Medium Tank Battalion, 40th 
Armor, 1st Cavalry Division. He presently 


is assigned to the faculty of the USA 
CGSC. 


the same control organization as found in 
the combat command of the armored divi- 
sion. 

Specific Proposals 

The specific recommendations proposed 
here are as follows: 

1. Install the DIVARMOR organiza- 
tion as indicated. 

2. Eliminate the position of assistant 
division commander. 

3. Transfer the present duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the assistant division com- 
mander to DIVARMOR. 

4. Eliminate the brigade concept and 
personnel requirement. 

5. Expand the division tactical opera- 
tions center by inclusion of an armor fire 
coordination section (AFCS). 

One of the primary considerations in 
nuclear warfare is the provision for an 
alternate command post (CP). It is pre- 
sumed that this requirement, along with 
that of a readily available headquarters 
for special task forces, prompted the es- 
tablishment of the “brigade headquar- 
ters.” If an alternate CP requirement ever 
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materializes, obviously the brigade head- 
quarters, withdrawn from the division 
staff, is likely to prove ineffective. The 
positions and personnel of the brigade 
staff are provided by tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment, but are mingled 
within the staff sections of the division 
headquarters. If the division headquarters 
were rendered ineffective, it is a little 
shortsighted to expect the brigade des- 
ignees to be spared. 


Nonetheless, the major requirement for 
a readily available headquarters for spe- 
cial missions or task forces as needed is 
still present. The establishment of DIV- 
ARMOR more than adequately meets the 
needs of both an alternate CP, capable of 
immediate operation, as well as an effec- 
tive, trained nucleus for the conduct of 
mobile combat operations of a combined 
nature on a nuclear battlefield. This ar- 
rangement would increase the flexibility 
of the alternate CP assignments, thereby 
adding insurance to any plan for con- 
tinuity of command. 

The position of assistant division com- 
mander (ADC) currently fluctuates in 
responsibility in direct proportion to the 
personalities involved. It is somewhat of 
a misnomer in any event, for if the com- 
manding general is not present, the next 
senior general officer becomes commander, 
and very often it is the division artillery 
officer rather than the ADC who assumes 
command. It is believed the functions of 
the ADC could be carried out effectively 
by division armor. 

Certainly, in the fields of communica- 
tions, supply, and maintenance—as well 
as the coordination of support for all track 
vehicles within the division—the multiple 
combinations of applied support facilities 
over greatly extended distances cannot 
be overlooked. Yet such communications 
and logistic procedures do not just hap- 
pen, they must be carefully planned and 
controlled or support will be lacking. 

DIVARMOR as conceived here could 
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be charged with the responsibility for 
planning and discharging counterattack 
plans, division antitank planning, tech- 
nical advice on, or operational responsi- 
bility for, rear area security and rear 
area damage control, as well as the super- 
vision of division training in noncombat 
conditions. Much as the division artillery 
officer is charged with marshaling com- 
paratively static artillery fire, the divi- 
sion armor officer could just as easily be 
charged with marshaling the division’s 
maneuvering firepower. This would, of 
course, demand great coordination of fire 
support within the division area. 


Fire Support Centers 

In fire support coordination centers 
(FSCC) the techniques now in use are 
fairly stylized and have been refined over 
the years, rather than _ revolutionized. 
Thus it is a point of conjecture as to 
whether the current technique of an 
FSCC is suitable for nuclear warfare. 
Certainly, it is reasonable to examine its 
modernity in view of.the tactics which will 
be required for nuclear existence. The 
need for cohesive planning, particularly 
in a nuclear situation, is overly obvious. 

With this in mind it appears that the 
concept of a division tactical operations 
center (DTOC) is a more satisfactory 
solution to the complicated interplay of all 
manner and means of tactical support. 
In this concept, DTOC would function 
under the staff supervision of the G3 and 
would control and integrate current tac- 
tical operations with organic and non- 
organic tactical support, among other 
functions. The TOC is organized on the 
basis of eight principal duty sections. 
These are: G2-G3 operations; air defense 
section; fire support coordination section; 
tactical air support section; electronic 
warfare section; chemical, biological, and 
radiological section; engineer section; and 
Army aviation section. 

Note that the extensive armor fire- 
power is not included or considered. It is 
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r proposed that an additional principal duty tion would result in a minimal increase 
k section, the armor fire control section in personnel. The proposed organization 
“ (AFCS), be added. (Figure 4) shows 16 officers and 108 
I- The armor fire control section (AFCS) enlisted men as the complement of head- 
ir would be that portion of the armor staff quarters and headquarters troop, DIV- 
ng which operates in the TOC and which ARMOR. A reduction by at least a factor 
at coordinates and integrates armor support of 0.4 is considered quite practical, since 
‘y with current tactical operations. This sec- the functions of supply, maintenance, and 
- tion would provide centralized review of other forms of administrative support 
‘1 armor requirements, support, capabilities, can be satellited upon existing divisional 
be and limitations. Within this section, ad- units. The main point is that with a very 
"s vice on the employment of armor could’ minor increase in personnel, the resultant 
of be obtained and the judicious use of armor improvement in delivered firepower is a 
re communications and support facilities highly profitable ‘arrangement. 
could be integrated into current tactical Clearly, we need every weapon firing 
operations for the most efficient and eco- at maximum effectiveness, if any imbal- 
“e nomical use of all armor or armor type ance in strength of forces is to be over- 
a vehicles within the division, exclusive of come. Some solution to intensifying the 
er artillery and engineer carriages or prime kill capabilities of the infantry division 
ad. movers. weapons must be found. Why not DIV- 
to Adoption of the DIVARMOR organiza- ARMOR? 
an ; 
re. i 
its 
vill 
~ In touching upon the roles of the Army and the functions of the Infantry, 
dud I have not meant to depreciate in any degree the valuable and indispensable 
“—“ support of the other combat arms and the technical and administrative serv- 
the ices in performing the many duties which devolve upon the Army. Rather it 
—_ would seem to me that, while I have stressed the importance of the Infantry's 
ety role ... we may see in the future an even closer amalgamation of the arms and 
all services than ever before. We should properly maintain a competitive spirit 
ort. within the elements of the Army in order to stimulate progress through new 
Lion ideas and concepts. These latter must then be objectively evaluated in the cold 
and light of their military worth and battle effectiveness, irrespective of branch 
tac- partisanship or tradition. Whatever changes they may suggest, it is clear that 
ron- our Army in any future type of war will derive its versatility and staying power 
ther ] from the Infantry, its shock action and protected tactical mobility from Armor, 
the and its supporting heavy firepower from the Artillery. 
ons. 
ense General Maxwell D. Taylor, Retired 
sion ; 
‘onic 
and 
and 
fire- 
It is 
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INVERTED PYRAMID 


Colonel Robert C. Ingalls, Artillery 
Faculty, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 


 _—_— is the lifeblood of the 
Army; training in peace, in situations 
short of conflict, and training in combat. 
Although training generally is conceived 
and implemented on a broad base, there is 
necessity for training a “hard core.’”’ With- 
out specifically defining the term “hard 
core,” suffice to say that it implies a de- 
gree of skill and of permanency and con- 
tinuity of effort among a relatively small 
group. 

During this early period of rapidly de- 
veloping nuclear and other modern weap- 
ons concepts, the “hard core” has been rep- 
resented by “specialists,” or technicians. 
History, both industrial and military, has 
shown that the specialist’s skills ultimately 
will be learned by many and will become 
normal utility. It is primarily a question 
of time. 

In the field of nuclear weapons employ- 
ment it is a temporary truism that the 
only “specialist” or fully qualified weap- 
ons employment advisor available to the 
tactical commander for today’s battlefield 
is the nuclear weapons employment officer 
(NWEO). He is the officer who has suc- 
cessfully completed a special, condensed 
course of study and been awarded a pre- 
fix digit 5 to his military occupational 
specialty. Currently, these qualification 
courses are being conducted at the United 
States Army Command and General Staff 
College, Sandia Base, and in six branch 
service schools as directed by the United 


States Continental Army Command. What 
was once accepted as an exclusive, some- 
what scientific function now is rightfully 
tabbed as a normal training necessity for 
officers. The small “hard core” of officer 
specialists now is to expand to thousands 
in number. 

This has been brought about through 
the efforts of many agencies in developing 
concepts, doctrine, and simplified tools for 
the emplayment of advanced weaponry. 

These concepts, doctrine, and tools which 
provide the basis of training for the 
NWEDO can be attributed in great part to 
the Nuclear Weapons Employment Course 
of instruction which has been conducted 
at the USA CGSC since 1952. As a model 
or prototype course it is providing a means 
to develop and maintain the broad base of 
training as directed by USCONARC. 


Expand “Hard Core” 


The question has arisen in the minds of 
many, “Why not expand the ‘hard core’ of 
qualified nuclear weapons employment per- 
sonnel to include noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted personnel?” The answer is 
that such action is inevitable. There is 
precedent to support this assumption. For 
a number of years artillery fire support 
operations were surrounded by an “aurora 
borealis” mysticism. Fire direction opera- 
tions and conduct of fire functions were 
carried out by a relatively small “hard 
core.” World War II and combat in Korea 


To place the working knowledge of our powerful weapons on a broad base, 
the “hard core” of qualified nuclear weapons employment personnel must 
be expanded to include noncommissioned officers and enlisted personnel 
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found enlisted personnel performing many 
of those activities which at one time were 
carried out primarily by officers. 


This expansion of the “hard core” was 
born of necessity and realistic appraisal 
of human capabilities, available manpower, 
and of the requirements of combat. Means 
were developed to adapt the skills of the 
“specialist” to the common user. The same 
evolution has occurred in other functional 
areas such as survey, meteorology, and 
navigation. 

In each instance marked advantages 
have accrued from training noncommis- 
sioned officers and enlisted personnel to 
take over appropriate functions. It has 
provided that degree of permanency and 
continuity required. Officer personnel, 
whose responsibilities broadened and 
heightened with length of service, were 
released to exercise their command and 
supervision responsibilities. Noncommis- 
sioned officers were given responsibilities 
commensurate with grade and qualifica- 
tions. 


Functions to Be Performed 
This proposal, or answer to the ques- 
tion “why not,” does not envision placing 
the total responsibility of the NWEO on 
the noncommissioned officer and enlisted 





Colonel Robert C. Ingalls received his 
B. A. degree from the University of Illi- 
nois in 1940; completed the Basic and Field 
Officers’ Courses of the U. S. Army Field 
Artillery School in 1940 and 1942; and was 
graduated from the U. S. Army Command 
and General Staff College in 1950. He 
served as operations and training officer 
with the 104th Infantry Division Artillery 
during World War II. Other assignments 
include duty with Headquarters First 
Army; US Constabulary in Europe; Euro- 
pean Command Headquarters; and Head- 
quarters Fifth Army. He commanded an 
armored artillery battalion in Korea dur- 
ing 1952-53; served with the Career Man- 
agement Division, The Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army; and was Deputy 
G1, Fourth Army Headquarters from 1955 
to 1957. He was assigned to the faculty of 
the USA CGSC in August 1957. 
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specialist. Stated in a positive manner, 
those functions which are highly repeti- 
tive, mechanical in nature, time consum- 
ing, readily learned, and hold a similarity 
to functions and responsibilities already 
performed by trained noncommissioned of- 
ficers and enlisted personnel are the ones 
to be incorporated in formal schooling and 
unit training. For example, plotting fall- 
out predictions is akin to survey plotting. 
Other functions to be considered include 
maintenance of records and files concern- 
ing availability, allocations, expenditures 
of weapons; the mechanical processes in 
the development of fire plans; template 
construction; and certain calculations used 
in the detailed numerical system of target 
analysis. 

There have been isolated cases in which 
noncommissioned officers have been em- 
ployed to learn certain aspects of the nu- 
clear weapons employment functions. A 
more formal and thorough integrated ap- 
proach is required to develop the necessary 
teams for the various echelon operations 
centers. The first consideration to accom- 
plish this training is appropriate for the 
branch service schools having already 
established enlisted courses and the “know- 
how” for teaching nuclear weapons em- 
ployment techniques and procedures. 

In this connection, official action has 
recently been taken to establish Enlisted 
Specialist Target Analyst positions in both 
staff and units possessing nuclear weapons 
employment officers. 

The presentation of this type instruc- 
tion might well be a controlled test or an 
experiment initially and accomplished 
within resources currently available with- 
in branch service schools. A few selected 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel who have a formal education equiv- 
alent to or higher than that required by 
most states in their public school systems 
would be a suitable source of personnel to 
participate in this training. Experience in 
tactical operations centers, particularly 
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fire support type and related operations, 
would provide appropriate background. 

Personnel who participate in this train- 
ing will discover an interesting challenge, 
one which will produce great satisfaction. 
But more important, they will be making 
an immeasurable forward stride in the 
development of the Army’s capability; its 
quality manpower. An experiment of this 
type would assist in determining those 
functions of nuclear weapons employment 
which are most adaptable to ready learn- 
ing and application. In addition, it should 
provide indications of necessary individual 
prerequisites for selection of noncommis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel to receive 
this type training. Once criteria are es- 
tablished, selection can be by design rather 
than happenstance. 


USAR Program 

The total Army or “one Army” objec- 
tive also leads to consideration of intro- 
ducing this type formal instruction in the 
United States Army Reserve school pro- 
gram. An exploratory consideration of 
purpose and scope for such courses will 
determine the facility and effectiveness 
with which they can be instituted. An im- 
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mediate problem will arise on the question 
of security and classification. This must 
not be a deterrent. Great strides have been 
made in the reduction of the amount of 
classified materials in the nuclear weap- 
ons employment field. A considerable por- 
tion of the Basic Nuclear Weapons Course 
of Study presented in career courses by 
the USA CGSC is unclassified and is ex- 
tended to representatives of our allied 
countries. A second. problem will be the 
requirement for qualified instructors. An 
increasing number of officers of the Re- 
serve components are taking the nuclear 
weapons employment training in each 
course conducted by the USA CGSC. These 
personnel are a source of competent in- 
structors. 
Conclusion 

In brief, recognition has been given by 
the Army to progress which has been made 
and which must continue to be made. It 
accepts the fact that working knowledge 
of normal, albeit powerful, weapons and 
“hardware” must obtain on a broad base. 
Symbolically, success on the battlefield 
cannot be permitted to sit on an inverted 
pyramid. 





The fact that military techniques have become vastly more complex, espe- 
cially since the end of World War II, is so well-understood that it needs no 
special emphasis. By present standards, much of the equipment of even 1945 
vintage appears relatively rudimentary today. We are concerned now with some 
of the most advanced aspects of the physical sciences—from the standpoint both 
of their application for military purposes and of discovering advances which will 
permit additional or more effective application. 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
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Major W. C. Washcoe, Signal Corps 
Faculty, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 


Sounds which address the ear are lost and die in one short hour; but that 
which strikes the eye lives long upon the mind; the faithful sight engraves the 


knowledge with a beam of light. 


—Bulletin of the Pantographic Academy, 1852 


This is the sixteenth in a series of 
articles expanding various aspects of 
“USA Command and General Staff 
College Keeps Pace With the Future,” 
written by Major General Lionel C. 
McGarr, USA, Commandant of the 
College, and published in the April 
1957 issue of the MILITARY REVIEW. 
—Editor. 


= before in history have events 
moved with the speed of today. Even cur- 
sory notice of the daily advance of hu- 


man knowledge indicates the need to de- 
part from the habits and methods of 
yesterday. A sense of urgency is apparent 
wherever thinking people gather, and no- 
where is this sense of urgency more deeply 
felt than in the field of military education. 

Realizing that knowledge is power and 
that time is fleeting, the U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff College is 
vitally concerned with its responsibility to 
educate selected graduates of the branch 
schools to the desired degree of higher 
level professional competence. This mili- 
tary education cannot afford a leisurely 


The instructional aids program of the USA CGSC—keeping pace with 
the forward-looking educational philosophy of the College—provides 
the latest and most modern facilities to support instruction which is 
oriented on problem solving, reasoning ability, and decision making 
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pace; consequently, Fort Leavenworth 
must achieve the ultimate in rapid, effec- 
tive, and meaningful instruction. The 
tempo is one of wartime, and the battle- 
field, where a decisive struggle for knowl- 
edge is being waged, is the field of educa- 
tion. Never has there been a more urgent 
need for more effective instruction in less 
time. The all-out instructional effort neces- 
sary to achieve the desired goals at the 
College is being reinforced by the judi- 
cious use of such valuable weapons as 
audio-visual aids. 

Early in 1957 the Commandant directed 
a concerted attack toward the goal of im- 
provement of teaching methods, simplifi- 
cation of the preparation and reproduction 
of instructional materials, and improve- 
ment of training aids.} Recognizing that 
audio-visual techniques are symbolic of 
what is new and forward-looking in edu- 
cational programs, his 1957-58 curriculum 
guidance covered improvement of the au- 
dio-visual program in support of methods 
of instruction which were to be oriented 
on military problem solving, reasoning 
ability, decision making, and communi- 
cation. 

This guidance led to a staff and faculty 
briefing in two parts: new ideas for 
training aids, and simplification of prep- 





Major W. C. Washcoe was graduated 
from Pennsylvania State College in 1938 
where he received a B. S. degree in elec- 
trical engineering. He was employed for 
four years in New York’s professional 
theater in stage lighting, stage manage- 
ment, and design before entering the 
Army Signal Corps in 1942. He served 
throughout World War II with the Army 
Security Agency. He was Chief, Army 
Security Agency, Hawaii, from 1947 to 
1950, and upon graduation from the Sig- 
nal Officer Advanced Course in 1950, was 
assigned to the Office of the Chief, Army 
Field Forces Board 1, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. Upon completion of the Regular 
Course of the USA CGSC in 1955, he 
became Chief of Editing and Publishing 
Services of the College. Major Washcoe is 
now on orders to Korea. 
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aration and reproduction of instructional publish a 100 percent rewrite was a siz- 
materials for the 100 percent curriculum able one. Development of a system of pri- 
rewrite directed for the 1957-58 academic  orities, together with “forced phasing” of 
year. In this latter regard the task of manuscript submissions, constant counsel- 
rallying the force to an all-out effort to ing of authors for improved quality in 
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Figure 1. A typical USA CGSC classroom 


Overhead transparency rear screen projection (1) operated by the instructor at the pro- 
jector (2) or lectern (3) and matching level projector stand (4). Selectively switched 
ceiling lights, projectors, etc., can be controlled from the lectern or face of panel hide- 
away (5). A projection-white steel chalkboard (6) is centered on the front wall. Four 
large chart panels are provided, two (7) and (8) with iron screen over tackboard to 
permit use of magnetic aids over tacked-up charts, one (9) with inset piece of green 
chalkboard, and one (10) with a second projection white chalkboard. Panels slide to ex- 
pose any two at a time. A standard overhead (11) and wide angle projectors (12) can be 
used on surfaces which accommodate chalk, charcoal, magnetic aids, and “blacklite” ma- 
terials. “Blacklite” source is behind panel light cove (13). A large green chalkboard (14) 
four portable multipurpose and two double-sided swinging chalkboards (not shown) are 
provided. A movable lectern (15) and instructor’s lockable bookcase (16) are at right. 
Dimmable spotlight (17) is provided in some cases. The room, equipped for 50 to 55 stu- 
dents, can be divided by curtains on tracks (18) to provide four work group areas. Lights 
are baffled (19) against glare and some baffles (20) are also acoustical. Light sturdy 
groupable tables (21) are used in various arrangements. Instructors’ tables (22) are pro- 
vided as is an assignment board (23). Wall colors are light-yellow green, front and 
right; gray with gray audio-visual blinds left, and warm beige (peach) at the rear. Floor 
is low reflectance bisque colored asphalt tile, ceiling white, beams and columns gray. 
Other features not shown are instructor-controlled 16-mm motion picture and slide pro- 
jectors, opaque projector, issue boxes, two walls of installed cork tackboard capped with 
sliding hooks for hanging 4 by 8 foot display panels, four double-sided swinging 4 by 4 
foot tackboards, tape recorder, security lockers, and intercom system that can be used 
for routine and emergency calls, as well as to introduce AM-FM radio, recorded or taped 
material into selected classrooms. 
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copy preparation, and planning to mini- 
mize slippage in the program, accom- 
plished this unprecedented task. 


Philosophy on Use of Aids 

Before looking at the new approaches 
to audio-visual aids under the 1957-58 
guidance, it is well to consider College 
thinking on the part these aids play in 
support of the curriculum. 

Among seasoned instructors at USA 
CGSC, there has always been a deep- 
rooted belief in the effectiveness of visual 
aids and their use has been aggressively 
supported. However, there had not been 
as much aggressiveness in production, de- 
velopment of visual standards, and equip- 
ment improvement. There was room for 
increasing effectiveness—for new ideas 
and new long-term economies. This will 
always be so! The audio-visual field, more 
than most, is responsive to imagination, 
ingenuity, and constructive effort pointed 
toward improvement. However, one must 
objectively determine what will and what 
will not effectively support the instruc- 
tional methodologies throughout the cur- 
riculum. Concentration on one type aid 
and denial of others which can be useful 
is shortsighted. It is recognized, however, 
that the approach to this complex prob- 
lem must be on a case-by-case basis, as 
solutions to audio-visual problems at one 
installation are not necessarily suitable 
for use at others. 

No single aid can substitute for a va- 
riety of media, each of which can make its 
own unique contribution to specific learn- 
ing situations when used by a skillful in- 
structor. Aids used in combination can 
complement and reinforce each other. 
Maximum benefit results from a cross- 
media approach especially in the develop- 
ment of concepts and in problem solving. 
Variety and change in pace in audio- 
visual support to instruction keep student 
minds active and alert. Any audio-visual 
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aid used exclusively will cause student 
interest to wane. 

The instructor at the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College has a 
threefold instructional task: researching 
his material, preparing Subjects, and 
communicating essential learning experi- 
ences effectively and efficiently to the 
student. It is in this communication that 
use is made of audio-visual aids, commonly 
termed “instructional aids.” Instructors 
appreciate the capability of the poet’s pen, 
the artist’s brush, and various techno- 
logical facilities such as recording and 
photography to assist in stimulating stu- 
dent interest and understanding and so 
they use a wide variety of informative in- 
structional aids. 

The inherent nature of audio-visual ma- 
terials, namely their concreteness, makes 
it imperative that they be of high quality, 
authentic, and accurate. In addition to 
their informative nature, use of audio- 
visual aids is encouraged to give the 
learner a basis for thinking and under- 
standing, to create and influence attitudes, 
to overcome the limitations of time and 
space, to show processes which cannot 
otherwise be seen, and to compel attention. 
Aids are chosen to do a specific job at a 
specific time—and are conceived as sup- 
plements, rather than as _ self-contained 
teaching devices. 

The Instructor Training Course and In- 
structor Workshop emphasize ingenuity, 
imagination, and economy in lesson prep- 
aration and presentation. Time is devoted 
to acquainting student-instructors with 
basic audio-visual materials and media, 
and with forthcoming new equipment and 
materials to permit early orientation to- 
ward effective audio-visual usage. 

Many persons contribute to the evolu- 
tion of an effective aid. First, the ana- 
lytical mind of the author of a Subject 
conceives the need for an aid, considers 
the point to be made, and determines how 
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it can be introduced and the extent to 
which it will contribute to the instruction. 
Then the imaginative mind of the author 
or the instructor visualizes the aid—one 
that will give a true picture of the idea 
to be presented—determines a meaningful 
approach, and relates the aid to the ex- 
perience and interest of the student. Next, 
creative minds develop the detail of the 


policy, and imagination plus originality 
are encouraged in their development. 
Before a new audio-visual item or tech- 
nique is introduced, it is studied by the 
Chief, Editing and Publishing Services, 
the Educational Advisor, and the Chief 
of Resident Instruction to determine the 
function it can play in teaching and learn- 
ing. Only after careful weighing of ad- 








Figure 2. A typical classroom in use by umpires for a two-sided map maneuver 


aid. These generally include the Instruc- 
tional Aids Consultant and the artist- 
illustrators who, using College standards * 
and guidelines, create an aid that is prop- 
erly designed, utilizes color, mass, and 
balance effectively, and will be legible to 
all students in the classroom. Finally, the 
instructor combines the merits of the aid 
with his own enthusiasm for his Subject 
to emphasize an instructional point. Qual- 
ity rather than quantity of aids is the 


‘Contained in Instruction Circular 3. Style Man- 
ual and Editing and Publishing Services, prepared 
annually by the Chief, Editing and Publishing Serv- 
tces, and published in advance of preparation of 
each new curriculum. 


vantages offered against costs involved 
is new audio-visual material introduced. 


Because of the limited amount of money 
available for the over-all operation of the 
military school system, sound manage- 
ment procedures demand that in every 
expenditure the long-term economy be con- 
sidered. In the classrooms at the USA 
CGSC, instructor-operated facilities are 
used; assistant instructors, even projec- 
tionists, are not authorized except in mass 
communication facilities such as the audi- 
torium and briefing room, and for oc- 
casional special classes. However, educa- 
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tion which cultivates the highest creative 
reasoning and problem-solving potentials 
of individual officers must be ensured of 
adequate budget support consistent with 
sound over-all fiscal policy. The educa- 
tional objective is creativity, not conform- 
ity, and it cannot be achieved solely by 
standardized procedures that can be pro- 
gramed years in advance; on the contrary, 
the system must be sufficiently flexible to 
keep abreast of the state of the art—yes, 
even pioneer in some areas. 

Earlier articles in the “Keeping Pace 
With the Future” series have detailed in- 
structional methods and the instructional 
program. The principal characteristics of 
the new methods of instruction which re- 
oriented the audio-visual program were 
the new emphasis on problem solving, 
reasoning ability and decision making, 
and the introduction of an instructional 
method newly emphasized at the College 
—Small Group Activity. 


Production of Aids 


The most useful ideas for aids originate 
with the author-instructor team. While 
“standardized aids” are not used, rigid 
standards are used in production of aids, 
in their use, and in the design of the rooms 
in which the aids are used. 


Audio-visual Center 


Instructional aids functions at the Col- 
lege have become increasingly centralized 
in an Audio-visual Center, Instructional 
Aids Branch. The over-all program has 
been directed toward improvement of in- 
struction by an integrated production 
organization maintained to support class- 
room instruction. It is organized on a func- 
tional basis, with various sections de- 
voted to separate phases of production. 
As a corollary support, an efficient distri- 
bution system is maintained. This places 
aids either in the hands of the instructor 
or in the classrooms, ready for use, on a 
timely basis. 
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Within the office of the Chief, Editing 
and Publishing Services, is an Instruc- 
tional Aids Consultant officer whose prin- 
cipal duty is to provide audio-visual in- 
formation, and a consultation service to 
the instructor. He suggests creative ideas 
for visual aids and advises on criteria and 
guidelines required to maintain College 
standards. 


Preparation of Visual Aids 

A successful Subject, text, or speech 
normally is attributable to the experience 
and training of the writer or speaker. 
This is equally true of the visuals used 
by the instructor, writer, or speaker. 
Dictating hard and fast rules for the 
exact composition of a good visual is im- 
possible. A visual aid is a form of art, the 
formation of which requires experience, 
skill, ingenuity, and imagination beyond 
that of the ordinary artist or draftsman; 
its creation should be the responsibility of 
visual aids specialists. The wise instructor 
gives the visual aids specialist all per- 
tinent data, thoroughly briefs him on the 
subject or particular point the visual is 
to illustrate, and then allows the special- 
ists as much license as possible in de- 
signing the aid. A variety of equipment 
is maintained by the College to permit use 
of almost any reasonably well-prepared 
audio-visual aid. 

The overhead projection transparency 
has become the mainstay of USA CGSC 
projection type aids. The simplicity of the 
production processes, the chance for va- 
riety in technique of presentation, and 
the efficient instructor-operated projection 
equipment available have led to its wide- 
spread use. This has greatly reduced the 
use of the more expensive large graphic 
panel charts and the use of color film 
transparencies as well. Approximately 
100,000 transparencies a year averaging 
two and one-half colors are made this 
way, including many for the nonresident 
program. United States Army Reserve 
(USAR) schools have to depend almost 
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entirely on the overhead projector; they 
do not have the varied facilities which are 
available to resident instruction. Many 
panel and easel charts, “magic wall” 
presentations, slides, displays, and even 
exhibits, used in resident instruction, are 
converted to overhead transparencies for 
nonresident use. Experience has shown 
this move to transparencies to be a major 
step forward in instruction conducted at 
USAR schools. 

In production, mechanical devices are 
used wherever possible to save more ex- 
pensive human skills. Free-hand lettering 
is becoming a lost art in America. Let- 
tering devices, image enlarging devices, 
and pasteup pressure sensitive materials 
are among the items which have been use- 
ful in overcoming this shortage. 

The combination of instructional aids 
facility and an Army Field Printing Plant 
in the same building, both under Editing 
and Publishing Services control as to 
scheduling and workload, is a fortuitous 
one. Many of the graphic processes of the 
two are interchangeable and one can help 
the other through the crises of production 
that are inevitable under the present-day 
era of dynamic change. Equally important 
is the College operation, integral to the 
Audio-visual Center, of the Fort Leaven- 
worth Photographic Laboratory and the 
Film and Equipment Exchange—94 per- 
cent of whose effort is in direct support of 
the College. 

New Approaches 

The new approaches to production and 
use of visual aids, included in the univer- 
sal artwork principle; the 6W* formula 
for projection of visuals, with its corollary 
consideration of seating, screen size, and 
viewing angle; selective switching of light 
to permit proper illumination; legibility 
standards; use of full-size linotype-set 





2“W" refers to the longer dimension of a viewed 
image. For example, a 6W viewing distance for the 
nine-foot image typical of College classrooms would 
be 54 feet. Ideally, no one should be closer than two 
image-widths, nor farther than six image-widths, 
scan a visual viewed either by projected or reflected 
ight. 


transparency copy; use of the “magic 
wall” projection-white chalkboard; im- 
provement of equipment and its applica- 
tion; and further development of “black- 
lite” applications. 


Universal Artwork Principle and 6W 

Formula 

While primarily applied to projected 
visuals, the general principle of universal 
artwork is equally effective for material 
viewed by reflected light. Briefly, the same 
artwork properly prepared can be used 
for publications, directly viewed graphic 
visuals, and projected visuals. Artwork 
preparation is simply based on the 6W 
maximum viewing distance formula, and 
use of artwork with a rigid height-width 
of 1:1.32. Viewing conditions are adequate 
in all classrooms at the College, and sev- 
eral minimum acceptable standards were 
adopted * with the result that the instruc- 
tor need never give second thought to 
whether his aids, properly used, are visible 
to all his students. 


Classroom Lighting 

In all classrooms, the auditorium, and 
the briefing room, lighting control is pro- 
vided by selective switching of fluores- 
cent lights or dimming of incandescent 
lighting. (The selective switching gives 
four conditions: (a) all on, with 48 foot- 
candles on the tabletops; (b) medium 
high, 25 to 30 foot-candles, suitable for 
reading without material lessening of ef- 
fectiveness of overhead projection of sim- 
ple line black and white transparencies; 
(c) medium low, 12 to 18 foot-candles, 


5A screen image or chart with a long dimension 
one-sixth the distance from screen or panel to far- 
thest viewer is ideal, and the College goal. A value 
of one-eighth is tolerable. Persons are never seated 
nearer the screen or chart than one image-width; 
two widths is the goal. On basic artwork, 9.5 by 7.2 
inches, a 5/32-inch minimum letter height is used. 
For artwork in other sizes, but in proper proportion, 
a table of proportionate sizes for letters and other 
items to be discriminated is used. Matte front-sur- 
face screens, wide-angle rear projection screens, 
and quality chart paper are used; these permit view- 
ing anywhere within an included angle of 90 degrees. 
On the screen or chart, letters or terms to be dis- 
criminated are at least one-inch high for each 32 feet 
of viewing distance. 
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suitable for cursory reading, and projec- 
tion of mixed black and white and line 
color diagrams, and black and white pho- 
tographic material in high key; (d) lights 
out, less than one foot-candle ambient 
light on the projection surfaces, with the 
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audio-visual blinds drawn—suitable for 
most full color transparencies, slides, mov- 
ies, and opaque projection.) 

Projected image brightness is main- 
tained at least twice as great as any area 
in the field of view, and the light on sur- 
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Figure 3. Application of the 6W formula in a typical classroom 


Students in the central clear area have “ideal” viewing of both projection and chart 


surfaces; those in shaded area have “adequate” viewing. No student is more distant 
from any visual than six times the width of the image area. Projected and chart letters 
are at least one and three-fourths inches high. 
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faces to be viewed by reflected light is 
kept equal to or somewhat greater than 
that falling on other surfaces in view, by 
means of panel lights and spot and flood 
lighting. Direction of all illumination is 
such that minimum surface glare is pro- 
duced. Thus potential distractions are elim- 
inated. 

Attention is given to the reflective prop- 
erties of walls, ceilings, and floors as well 
as to tabletops, and, indeed, to the very 
color scheme of the rooms, since these af- 
fect the learning atmosphere. 


Full-Size Type-Set Transparencies 


While the College had for some time 
used type-set transparencies, copy had 
been set in small point size and “blown 
up” photographically. The resultant loss 
in sharpness of image and cost in time of 
the intermediate process often became pro- 
hibitive. Therefore, simple, bold, medium 
condensed type face in proper sizes for 
titles, subtitles, and text was obtained for 
the linotypes. Composition is proofed on 
translucent material to give a clear black 
positive, which is then reproduced on a 
dye image on a clear, transparent plastic 
base called a “diazochrome” foil trans- 
parency. Selective use of multiple proofs 
gives effective multicolor transparencies 
when necessary. Usually, however, this 
type of transparency is restricted to red 
titles and black text. The over-all pro- 
duction time was shortened for high 
quality aids, subject, of course, to avail- 
ability of linotype time, often a considera- 
tion during critical printing periods. 


“Magic Wall” 


The large panel chart had long been a 
popular and effective aid for protrayal of 
terrain and tactical situations at the Col- 
lege and the only logical way to present 
such material. Silk screened in multicolor, 
these charts were produced at varying 
costs, depending on the quantity of each 
and amount of color. Many served simply 
as a medium upon which the student placed 


solutions—with colored pencil, chalk, or 
magnetic or pin up aids. Frequently, these 
copies of large, carefully prepared charts 
were then discarded. Where possible, 
charts were reused year after year with 
minor change, but the 100 percent rewrite 
for the 1957-58 academic year presented 
a massive production problem. Since it was 
not possible to produce all the new charts 
required with the time and people avail- 
able, the College, therefore, turned to the 
“magic wall” principle. Liaison with in- 
dustry, begun in the fall of 1955, had re- 
sulted in the discovery of the production 
of a projection-white porcelain enamel-on- 
steel chalkboard, used floor to ceiling, with 
blue chalk and a special wide-angle over- 
head projector. In 1956 experiments had 
begun at the College and after much test- 
ing and a year of effective use an im- 
proved product was specified for the new 
classrooms in Bell Hall.! As the second 
large-scale user of this multipurpose ma- 
terial, the College has worked with in- 
dustry to improve the surface, chalk, and 
erasers. “Blacklite” applications have been 
added to make the “magic wall” a truly 
versatile visual aid. 

Two large “magic wall” surfaces have 
become standard fixtures in each College 
classroom. Special deep tone chalk, char- 
coal, and fluorescent lecturer’s chalks are 
used effectively to combine on one surface, 
projection, writing, magnetic aids, and 
“blacklite” applications, all the elements 
needed to gain and keep attention and to 
illustrate a presentation. Projected ter- 
rain transparencies cost about one-sixth 
the labor and material required for large 
silk screened charts—an important econ- 
omy as opposed to charts which are used 
for short time display and “throwaway.” 
Additionally, the board permits variety 
and a change of pace in instruction; it also 
serves as a surface upon which student 
solutions can be displayed with a minimum 
of effort. 


4“Ad Bellum Pace Parati (Prepared in Peace 
for War),” Military Review, March 1959. 
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Facilities for Larger Audiences 
Classrooms at USA CGSC were specif- 
ically designed for use of instructor-op- 
erated audio-visual aids to instruction. The 
auditorium and briefing room, on the other 
hand, are intended for mass communica- 
tion techniques such as the lecture where 
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as are required: stage manager, for con- 
trol of the numerous audio-visual panels, 
three screens, masking curtains, and other 
stage rigging; electrician, for control of 
the electronic switchboard and stage light- 
ing equipment; soundman, for control of 
the public address and related sound sys- 





Figure 4. “Magic wall” in use 


Terrain is projected in color, unit symbols are written with colorful “blacklite” chalk. 
The arrows are movable, being appropriately colored cardboard with small strong 
magnets on the back. 


it is necessary to cover broad general sub- 
ject matter in a short time. In such in- 
stances, the size of the audience justifies 
assistance to the instructor. These fa- 
cilities are designed to accommodate most 
every type of audio-visual aid. Instructor 
support includes as many of the following 


tem; slide projectionist, able to use all 
types of slides in a highly efficient arc 
projector, often without rehearsal for 
guest speakers, and able to change lenses 
for varied aids; motion picture projection- 
ist, able to project CinemaScope, regular 
35-mm, or 16-mm color or black and white 
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motion picture film, using arc projectors 
and both optical and magnetic sound. 
When not performing their principal 
duties, these technicians engage in mainte- 
nance and repair activities. 

For rear screen use in the auditorium, 


4 by 5 inch slide projector and a Linne- 
bach projector also are available. And for 
the most evenly lighted projection maxi- 
mum wide angle viewing, and minimum 
interference from changing front light 
levels, a special Polacoat rear projection 








ih 

; ; . ; H 

Figure 5. Staff and faculty briefing room, with capacity of 323 ‘a 

The facilities shown are: (1) installed steel chalkboard; (2) chalkboard on panels; (3) 4 
front curtain; (4) electromagnetic chart panel set; (5) six chart panels usable singly or Hi 
in three sets of two; (6) tiltable screen for instructor-operated overhead projection i 
(two, side by side, can be used for comparison images); (7) lectern with control } 
switches, usable anywhere at front of room; (8) one of two lectern side wings for over- | 
head projectors; (9) adjustable TelePrompTer lectern; (10) stage switch panel for light " 
and visual aids control; (11) blacklite recessed in floor; (12) 14 foot by 20 foot “magic " 





wall” projection white chalkboard; (13) panel fluorescent lights; (14) dimmable incan- 

descent house lights; and (15) low-level sound speakers. Not shown are a 15 foot by 20 a 
foot matte surface electric slide and motion picture screen, behind valance; spotlight { 
niche in ceiling with six dimmable spotlights. Projection booth at rear is equipped for 4 
35-mm and 16-mm motion pictures, remote or operator-controlled slides, and long-throw 
transparency projection, “follow” spotlight, lighting control, and sound recording and 
public address equipment, which will accommodate AM-FM radio, tape, or records at " 

three speeds. ’ 





twin 15-foot-square images or superim- 
posed images are possible, using high in- 
tensity wide-angle slide and dimmer- 
equipped overhead projectors. A_ special 


Lenscreen is used. It is possible to use 
overhead rear projection in a fully lighted 
auditorium with a lighted forestage which 
results in a versatile combination. 
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Audio-visual Media Used 
In most cases, aids chosen by the in- 
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Upon occasion, elaborate and colorful aids 
are required, aids made to the highest 


structor will be used by him to better 
advantage than those selected for him by 
audio-visual specialists. It is futile to lay 
down arbitrary rules for selection of aids. 
It is essential, however, to establish stand- 
ards of production and use, and to ensure 
the visual effectiveness of the chosen aids. 


graphic standards, but often a simple aid 
is the most effective. 
The College uses a wide variety of aids 
to include the following: 
Chalkboard.—Chalkboard lends itself to 
effective demonstrations and requires but 
little talent for drawing. The presentation 





Figure 6. Bell Hall auditorium 


Stage with movable lectern left, and two 15-foot-square rear screen images projected 
from overhead projectors backstage. The working area of the stage is 76 feet wide by 
37 feet deep, with a proscenium 40 feet wide and 20 feet high. Thirty-seven sets of 
counterweighted lines carry grand valance, lift curtain, show curtain, tormentors (front 
vertical masking curtains), four light battens, CinemaScope, motion picture and slide, 
and rear projection screens, three sets of chart panels, a set of electromagnetic drop- 
off panels, necessary teasers (horizontal masking curtains), and tab legs (back vertical 
masking curtain), sound horns, sky cloth, two screen curtains, and essential spare line sets. 
Adequate electrical lighting and sound systems are provided, and an orchestra pit in 
front of the stage ensures proper minimum distance from the principal audio-visual sur- 
faces to the front seats. The projection booth is equipped with 35-mm and 16-mm motion 
picture projectors, an arc slide projector, and an arc spotlight. Sound and main lighting 
control consoles are located in the projection booth area overlooking the stage. Ade- 
quate chalkboard, both green and projection-white, is provided, as are blacklite, spot 
lighting, and general lighting. Auditorium lighting level can be varied from an average 
of 20 foot-candles to darkness. Comfortable seats for 1,425 persons are provided. 
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can be paced to suit the situation and a 
high degree of student participation can 
be obtained, for the~.chalkboard is an 
excellent medium for student demonstra- 
tion. The chalkboard, all of it magnet-re- 
sponsive, is of two types—the green board, 
for use with ordinary white and yellow and 
fluorescent lecturer’s chalk, and the afore- 
mentioned projection-white “magic wall” 
chalkboard. All classrooms are equipped 
with ample green chalkboard and “magic 
wall,” and in each classroom work group 
area, large double-surface, portable green 
magnet-responsive chalkboards are used. 
These boards are equipped with accessory 
hardware to handle easel (flip) and poster 
charts and thumb-tacked items, and to 
accept roller type window shades for mask- 
ing and timely disclosure of information 
prepared before class. 


Charts.—A paper chart is preferable to 
a projected aid if it is to be displayed for 
extended periods of time. Each classroom 
is equipped to handle four large panel 
charts, and any number of easel or poster 
charts. Choice of an easel chart, a wall 
chart, or a poster is governed by the con- 
venience to the instructor, the amount of 
information to be shown, and the number 
of charts to be used. 


Graphs.—Graphs depict numerical or 
pictorially quantitative relationships. Two 
kinds are used—statistical and mathemat- 
ical. 


Maps.—The basic problem of depicting 
the varied, boundless, rounded surface of 
the earth on a single-plane graphic is a 
difficult one, and has resulted in the de- 
velopment of many kinds of map projec- 
tions and many types of maps. Both Army 
Map Service sheets and multicolor com- 
posite maps, locally prepared, are used 
extensively. These are supplemented by 
terrain and situation charts, transparen- 
cies and slides of suitable size and design, 
and plastic relief maps. 

Diagrams.—Diagrams are visual de- 
scriptions that explain rather than rep- 


resent. One might show, for example, how. 
to select a weapon for a particular task 
or how to draw a logarithmic scale. 

Projected visuals.—A variety of projec- 
tion equipment is available, but the over- 
head transparency projector is the most 
widely used method of visual communica- 
tion. Although most projection techniques 
while in use tend to replace the instructor, 
the overhead projector complements his 
efforts. The instructor controls the equip- 
ment at all times, and there are no signals 
or instructions to an assistant to compli- 
cate the presentation. The instructor faces 
his audience; projection light is sufficient 
so that only partial room darkening, if 
any, is required even for colored trans- 
parencies. Thus he may observe audience 
response, appropriately adjust his pro- 
gram, and select his own pace before, dur- 
ing, and after projection. He can alter 
sequence or return to a previously used 
transparency at will. The large projection 
stage and transparency size permit use of 
writing, drawing, progressive disclosure, 
and composite image techniques directly 
on the artwork. Pointers can be used 
readily and with the exception of opaque 
projection material, transparency artwork 
is the easiest and cheapest of all to pre- 
pare. The following projection materials 
are used: 


1. Transparencies——The classrooms 
are equipped with special instructor-op- 
erated overhead transparency projectors 
for use on rear projection screens, and 
with normal and wide angle “Vu-graphs” 
for use on the “magic wall.” Special pro- 
jectors are used for the extra large images 
frequently required in the auditorium and 
briefing room. Visamatic® and Technima- 


5 The Visamatic process uses the special prop- 
erties of plane-polarized light to sharpen relief, 
drop out backgrounds, fade information in and 
out, and generally bring about transitions in story 
images on slides and transparencies that have been 
treated with polaroid and bifringent materials. A 
calibrated disk which can be rotated by hand is 
placed in the optical system near the projector lens. 
The process is costly in terms of light loss and does 
not lend itself to mass-produced projectibles, nor to 
use with foil transparencies. 
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tion,’ now in use for special purposes, will 
be introduced into certain classrooms next 
year to provide the added advantages of 
limited animation, dramatic emphasis, and 
selective pinpointing of information. 

2. Slides—Both lantern and 35-mm 
slides are used. Automatic instructor- 
operated, reversible, classroom 35-mm 
slide projectors are available to permit the 
broadest possible classroom use of slides 
available from individual students or in- 
structors, as well as College-prepared 
slides. 

3. Opaque materials—The opaque 
projector is used to project nontransparent 
flat material of all types, including pages 
in books. These projectors provide suf- 
ficient screen brightness for a large screen 
image in darkened rooms. Material that 
is as fresh as the morning newspaper or 
the weekly magazine may be used this 
way, and there apparently is no copy- 
right problem, since the material is not 
being reproduced in permanent form. Most 
projectors have an integral pointer which 
permits identifying particular points of 
reference, or critiquing student papers or 
drawings. Careful selection of material 
is emphasized to enable projection to 
proper legibility standards for the class- 
room in which used. 

4. Motion pictures.—The motion pic- 
ture is an extremely effective audio-visual 
aid. Editing can manipulate time, space, 
and objects; distractions can be eliminated 
and relationships emphasized. Movement 
and change, and in some cases color, at- 
tract the viewer and hold his attention. 
Films appeal to two of the senses and give 
the audience a realistic portrayal of many 

®Technimation utilizes rotary polarization of 
light to add limited animation to otherwise static 
slides and transparencies. These projectibles are 
treated with prefabricated “tech strips,”’ which 
provide varied motion patterns and speeds, and 
several special effects. These materials have pres- 
sure sensitive adhesive already applied. A motor- 
driven rotating polarizing filter is placed in the 
optical system near the projector lens. The process 
is costly in terms of light loss, does not lend itself 
to mass-produced projectibles, and is best suited to 


application on “negative’’ (dark background) pro- 
jectibles. 
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phases of military training that could 
not be made available without the use 
of expensive operational equipment, 
lengthy rehearsals, and considerable pre- 
paratory time. Procedures can be demon- 
strated at normal speed or slow motion. 
However, a film is used only when no other 
teaching material can be used more effec- 
tively. For reasons of economy, slides and 
film strips are used when they will make 
the point equally well. Films are never 
used to replace the instructor, but rather 
to supplement his efforts, and are care- 
fully selected, previewed before use, and 
integrated into the framework of the les- 
son. 

Use of composite films is an important 
College audio-visual technique—taken with 
or without sound from training films, 
prepared from stock or raw footage, or 
combinations of all of these. If desired 
these are “striped” so that a new locally 
prepared sound track can be added. Films 
are effective in the classroom environ- 
ment, and when used for less than 20 
minutes total running time, or as short 
clips interspersed with verbal presenta- 
tion, multiple copies for simultaneous use 
in up to three classrooms at a time are 
considered justified. For longer runs, or 
larger audiences, students are moved to 
the auditorium or briefing room where 
formal presentation on a large screen is 
more economical. The Film and Equipment 
Exchange at Fort Leavenworth contains 
a large library of film subjects, many of 
which have been edited to suit author 
requirements for use with College Subjects. 
Authors select material of special interest 
by referring to the College film catalog. 
Instructional departments receive Instruc- 
tor Film Reference sheets on the latest 
film releases. Navy, Air Force, and com- 
mercial listings are on file in the Film and 
Equipment Exchange for atthor study in 
connection with film selection. Established 
channels exist to the Army Pictorial 
Center, through which information relative 
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to the availability of film on any subject 
can be obtained. 

Recordings and radio.—Talks by guest 
speakers usually are tape recorded, as 
are some conferences and special events. 
Tape player-recorders are available for 
use by staff and students for voice prac- 
tice and rehearsals and are used in the 
classrooms for appropriate sound effects. 
Radio can be introduced into the class- 
rooms on the intercommunication system, 
and into the auditorium and briefing room 
over the public address systems. 

Photographs and displays.—Still pic- 
tures are used as a supplement to instruc- 
tion. Approximately 30,000 filed photo- 
graphs are available for use, and more are 
being added to the Archives collection 
daily. Upon request the College Archives 
obtains specific photographs for the in- 
structor to suit his purpose. Selected pic- 
tures made into displays are of value to 
highlight key points of instruction, to 
arouse student interest, to simplify highly 
complex or technical information, to pro- 
vide an opportunity for prolonged observa- 
tion of objects, to arrest action, and to 
show an item when it is impossible or 
undesirable to display the actual object 
or model. 

Exhibits and models.—Displays of ac- 
tual items of equipment are used when it 
is desired to permit close observation and 
analysis and to arouse interest. Such dis- 
plays are valuable in assisting students 
in visualizing equipment and devices. 

Properties.—Properties and sets for 
skits, sketches, and historical examples 
are built to specifications. 

Magnets and magnetic symbols.—Mag- 
nets are available in several shapes, sizes, 
and strengths for use with movable sym- 
bols. On the steel chalkboards and screen- 
covered chart panels they have proved far 
more satisfactory than other common sys- 
tems for enabling the instructor to build 
a situation, or progressively disclose in- 
formation. Electromagnetic drop-off chart 


panels are available in the auditorium and. 
briefing room and permit rapid change 
and facilitate manipulation of aids that 
would otherwise be out of reach of the 
instructor. 


“Blacklite.”’—Fluorescent paints, chalks, 
cardboard, and certain other types of 
materials, when excited by ultraviolet 
light, glow brilliantly in a dimly lighted 
or dark room. This effect is commonly 
known as “blacklite.” Visible light is fil- 
tered out and only objects especially coated 
with fluorescent materials are visible. The 
materials fluoresce only when under the 
ultraviolet light and have no phosphores- 
cent effect, so that when the light is 
switched off the fluorescent effect vanishes. 
This technique may be applied to panel 
charts, movable symbols, and chalkboards. 
All classrooms are equipped with “black- 
lite” for use to effect spectacular or in- 
stantaneous changes; to permit use of the 
chalkboard while using projectibles in a 
darkened room; for use in combination 
with projection on the “magic wall” where 
ordinary colored chalk or dollies would be 
lost in the color of the projection; and for 
emphasis. 

Synthetic training devices.—Three-di- 
mensional aids such as cutaways, oper- 
able large-scale models, complex electronic 
gear, mechanical evaluators, and simulated 
operational systems usually are known as 
special devices. The College has a limited 
number of these, including animated plas- 
tic transparencies. 

Lighting effects.—Special stage light- 
ing effects are available upon request. 

Miscellaneous.—Many other types of 
aids, to include mechanical contrivances, 
edge-lighted plastic, special theatrical ef- 
fects, terrain models, and mockups, can 
be built locally as required. However, the 
production of such aids is not justified 
except when necessary for instruction and 
when they cannot be displayed effectively 
by other means. 

Instructional departments review each 
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Subject to ensure that it is fundamentally 
sound doctrinally, editorially correct, and 
properly coordinated with other Subjects. 
Reviews consider methodology and instruc- 
tional aids employed to ensure the most 
effective method of presentation and the 
greatest economy consistent with instruc- 
tional requirements. As an important 
economy measure, instructors are en- 
couraged to use simple handmade aids 
for reviews, requisitioning final art and 
presentation copies only after approval of 
the methodology and instructional aids 
plan. 


The issue plan, submitted 15 days prior 
to initial presentation of a Subject, lists 
instructional aids services required. Par- 
ticularly films, projectionists, and special 
equipment are listed to ensure their readi- 
ness at the time needed. 

Rehearsals are always conducted prior 
to a resident presentation. If assistance 
is desired for the rehearsal, a “Rehearsal 
Schedule and Requirements” sheet is com- 
pleted at the time the rehearsal space is 
reserved. 

Future Planning 


Just as organization, doctrine, and in- 
structional methods are in a constant state 
of transition toward further improvement 
and modernization, so are instructional 
aids. Having taken very significant for- 
ward steps the College will continue to 
refine and improve its audio-visual pro- 
gram. This will be done by aggressive local 
development of materials and techniques, 
and continued liaison with civilian educa- 
tional institutions, where appropriate, and 
with the audio-visual industry. New ideas 
and equipment will be examined and will 
be used only if effective by College stand- 
ards to support current methods of in- 
struction. The goal is to remove the tech- 
nical shackles that would tend to bind the 
imagination of the instructor ... to give 


him whatever he wants—certainly what- 
ever he needs, in support of his instruc- 
tion. 
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Plans for the future include further 
development of Visamatic and Technima- 
tion applications; procure:.ent of an 
especially prepared very large plastic re- 
lief terrestrial globe, for many uses, in- 
cluding the making of projectibles, and 
as an audio-visual and for use with tele- 
vision; further development of chalk and 
erasers for the “magic wall”; and the use 
of television. 

A system for use of television as an 
instructional medium was designed and ap- 
proved on 26 July 1957, and the prospects 
for closed circuit television in Fiscal Year 
1960-61 appear encouraging. Used as an 
instructor controlled teaching tool, televi- 
sion should assist the College in its broad 
program of keeping pace with the future. 


Summary 

The audio-visual program has grown 
and developed along with other phases of 
College activities these past several years. 
And like them, it has been constantly 
evaluated to determine its effectiveness. 
Judged by the generally excellent student 
reception as evidenced by numerous favor- 
able comments, and the individual com- 
ments of distinguished visitors and mem- 
bers of the staff and faculty, the program 
is accomplishing its mission. The search 
for improvement is ceaseless, and orienta- 
tion of the program must undergo contin- 
uous reappraisal to ensure operational 
compatibility with the ever-changing situa- 
tion and improving methods of instruc- 
tion. The College cannot and will not be- 
come complacent in this regard. 

So long as the College Audio-visual Cen- 
ter, Instructional Aids Branch, continues 
to provide varied and versatile materials, 
dependable equipment, and timely as- 
sistance to the instructor, it will enjoy a 
prominent place in the Leavenworth 
scheme of things—with a reputation for 
helping the instructor to communicate 
ideas to the student, and for making the 
student learning experience more lasting 
and meaningful. 
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UNITED STATES 


Weapons Tested 

Among the various small arms weapons 
systems under test by the Army are a 
.22-caliber, high-velocity round; single, du- 
plex, and triplex rounds in various cali- 
ber; and flechettes. The experimental .22- 
caliber round, which has a velocity of 4,500 
feet per second, has been tested against a 
block of gelatin having the consistency of 
flesh and disintegrated the target on im- 
pact. The duplex and triplex cartridges 
fire two or three jacketed balls instead of 
the conventional one. With this limited ap- 
plication of shotgun technique it is said 
that less accuracy of fire is required and 
a greater chance of getting a hit is ex- 
pected. Flechettes also are under serious 
study. These are tiny darts so small that 
about 32 can be packed into a 12-gauge 
shotgun shell and fired with practically 
any desired velocity. They depend on their 
length and fins to give them ballistic sta- 
bility. Exact design of the flechette is 
classified, but they are not made of con- 
ventional material.—_News item. 


Cross Training 

During Fiscal Year 1960, 120 warrant 
officers, previously schooled only in heli- 
copter operation, will be trained in flying 
fixed-wing aircraft at Gary Army Air 
Field, Texas. Only helicopter pilots, who 
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have been rated for at least three years, 
are slated for this cross training. It also 
has been announced that officers, who were 
required to be fixed-wing qualified before 
they could apply for training in helicop- 
ters, can now apply for helicopter training 
first, with fixed-wing cross training to fol- 
low if they prefer. In addition to qualify- 
ing six classes a year of 20 warrant officers 
for their second rating, 17 classes of offi- 
cers in primary training will be enrolled 
at the Army flight school during 1960. The 
size of the officer primary classes is to be 
reduced from the present 65 to 52.—News 
item. 


New Carrier Classification 

A new carrier classification, AVT (aux- 
iliary aircraft transport), has been intro- 
duced by the Navy. The AVT’s will not 
be a new class of ships, but the classifica- 
tion will be given to a number of small 
aircraft carriers of the CVL type and 
antisubmarine warfare support aircraft 
carriers (CVS). The Navy also has 
changed the hull numbers and classifi- 
cation of 386 utility aircraft carriers 
(CVU’s), escort aircraft carriers 
(CVE’s), and escort helicopter aircraft 
carriers (CVHE’s) to AKV’s (cargo ship 
and aircraft ferry). All the latter vessels 
are in the reserve fleet.—News item. 
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Gas Turbine Powerplant 

Testing programs are under way on the 
T63-A3 gas turbine powerplant which is 
expected to have a wide range of applica- 
tions at the 250-horsepower level. The 
lightweight turboshaft engine is said to 
be especially designed for aerial jeeps, 
drones, light helicopters, and any other 
application where portability, lightweight, 
and high output are of primary concern. 





Lightweight 763-A3 turboshaft engine 


It delivers its 250 horsepower to the pro- 
peller hub at 2,000 revolutions per minute. 
The mechanical arrangement is such that 
two of the engines can be geared together, 
providing a 500-horsepower unit.—Com- 
mercial source. 


Airborne Ditchdigger 

An airborne mechanical ditchdigger, 
capable of digging a trench four feet deep 
and 24 inches wide at a rate of 12 feet 
per minute, is under test by Army engi- 
neers. The highly mobile ditcher is mounted 
on rubber tires and is capable of road 
speeds up to 35 miles an hour. The ma- 
chine is designed to support earthwork 
operations on construction projects, and 
to provide quick protection for troops. In 
the latter role it can dig ditches to a 
depth of six feet, excavate a foxhole in 
one to two minutes, or dig a machinegun 
emplacement in five to 10 minutes.—Offi- 
cial release. 
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Cargo-Personnel Carriers 

The experimental aluminum XM443E1 
cargo-personnel carrier now under evalu- 
ation by the Army and Marine Corps is 
said to have all the ruggedness and ver- 
satility of the M38A1 jeep now in mili- 
tary use. Although it weighs less than the 
M38A1, it has a considerably greater load 
capacity. It weighs 4,400 pounds, and has 
the highest load ratio to total weight of 
any tactical military vehicle in its class. 

The wheelbase of the XM443E1 is 80 
inches, and tread width is 57 inches. It 
uses four-wheel drive and optional two- 
or four-wheel steering. Designed for use 
on or off the highway, the vehicle has a 





The XM443E1 is under evaluation tests 


top speed of 65 miles an hour and can 
climb grades up to 60 percent. It has in- 
dividual wheel suspension, a removable 
cowl with a windshield that retracts into 
the cowl, and a full canvas cab enclosure. 
It is powered by a 100-horsepower air- 
cooled aluminum engine that is mounted 
under the platform of the vehicle-—Com- 
mercial source. 


Space Engine 

Research is in progress on an engine of 
revolutionary design for use in space ve- 
hicles. The device, called a magnetic pinch 
plasma engine, turns a heavy gas such 
as oxygen into ions and electrons, com- 
presses these by magnetism, and shoots 
them out the rear of the engine at an 
extremely high velocity—News item. 
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‘Discoverer’ Satellites 

The Discoverer satellite program plans 
for the first launchings to be for the pur- 
pose of testing the satellite and its pro- 
pulsion and guidance systems. Later sat- 
ellites will carry live animals and their 
recovery attempted. Discoverer I, launched 
in February 1959, was boosted to altitude 
by a Thor intermediate range ballistic 
missile on a north to south orbit and was 
19 feet long by five feet in diameter, and 
weighed about 1,300 pounds. 

Discoverer II had an orbiting weight of 
1,600 pounds. Gross weight at launch was 
approximately 8,400 pounds, about 1,400 





Discoverer satellite prior to launching 


pounds heavier than Discoverer I. Satel- 
lites of this series use a small, but power- 
ful liquid fueled engine to accelerate the 
satellite to orbital velocity. 

Discoverer II has been called the world’s 
first controllable satellite, using gas jets 
which cut in and out to keep the satellite 
at the proper attitude position. The satel- 
lite compiles data on more than 100 items 
of performance to be radioed back to earth 
over the telemetry system.—Commercial 
source. 


Liquid Hydrogen Fuel 

An advanced rocket fuel, liquid hydro- 
gen, is said to be almost three times as 
powerful as present fuels. Previously 


available only in limited quantities be-- 
cause of difficulties in manufacture, stor- 
age, and handling, the potent fuel is now 
in production—News item. 


Vortex-Ring Parachute 

The Vortex-Ring parachute is made of 
four flexible cloth panels which rotate 
about an axis as the parachute lowers its 





Vortex-Ring parachute in field test 


load to the ground. Nylon suspension lines 
run from the corners of the panels and 
are gathered together at a swivel below 
which the load is attached. The rotating 
panels are said to give the highest drag 
efficiency of any parachute ever built. 

The Vortex-Ring parachute has only 40 
percent of the panel material of a solid 
canopy parachute capable of the same 
performance, but permits landing with 
one-half the impact shock of thé conven- 
tional model. Other advantages are said 
to be its lower weight and bulk, absence 
of oscillation, low opening and landing 
shock factors, pinpoint accuracy, and im- 
mediate collapse upon landing. Models of 
the Vortex-Ring parachute are under test 
by the Army, Navy, and Air Force.— 
News item. 
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Crane Helicopter 

The S-60 crane helicopter, said to rep- 
resent a radically new concept in aircraft 
design and use, has no conventional pas- 
senger or cargo cabin. The fuselage of 
the aircraft consists of a bridge like boom 
extending from the cockpit to the tail ro- 
tor. Loads are carried externally by a 
hoist suspended from the structure at a 
point directly under the main rotor. The 
glass-enclosed cockpit provides unob- 
structed vision in all directions, and the 
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S-60 shows missile age mobility 


copilot’s seat swivels 180 degrees to the 
rear with flight controls in both forward 
and aft-facing positions. This provides a 
clear view of loading and unloading op- 
erations, and permits exact placement of 
the helicopter for hoist work. 

The S-60 is powered by two 2,100-horse- 
power piston engines and can carry a load 
of four to six tons for distances up to 100 
miles. The crane can be converted to gas 
turbine power which will increase its load 
capacity by an additional 5,000 pounds. 
Other crane models under design will have 
lifting capacities ranging from five to 50 
tons. Detachable pods for the S-60 have 
been designed to carry troops or passen- 
gers, or to function as emergency hospi- 
tals, communications centers, fire-fighting 
units, and many other uses. The S-60 uses 
the same five-blade rotor system, trans- 
mission, and powerplants as the earlier 
S-56, which carries the Army designation 
of H-37A (Mojave).—News item. 
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High-Speed Missile-Target 

The designation of KD2B-1 has been 
given to a low-cost missile-target with 
speed and altitude performance which 
matches the capabilities of enemy aircraft. 
The missile-target, which is expendable, 
will be used for the training of interceptor 
and fighter pilots firing radar-guided or 
heat-seeking air-to-air missiles. The Navy 
also plans to make use of the target in 
connection with ship-launched air defense 
missiles. The KD2B-1 will be capable of 
level flight at any predetermined altitude 
from 5,000 to 70,000 feet. It will be able 
to fly for five minutes at Mach 2, or eight 
minutes at Mach 1.5. 

A self-contained guidance system allows 
the KD2B-1 to seek its preset altitudes 
and speeds for fighter pilot training prob- 
lems. Planned for operational use in 1962, 





The KD2B-1 expendable missile-target 


the missile-target will have a simple hit- 
or-miss scoring system, a self-destruction 
device, and is designed for all climatic en- 
vironments.—News item. 


Helicopter Cable Laying 

A technique has been developed for lay- 
ing a multichannel telephone cable at 
speeds up to 100 miles an hour. A special 
lightweight cable that can carry 96 sep- 
arate two-way telephone conversations is 
used. The technique utilizes a compact 
package which hooks under a standard 
Army helicopter, and carries 10 miles of 
cable to be paid out in zigzag fashion to 
prevent snagging.—News item. 
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Missile Destroyer 

The United States first destroyer built 
specifically to carry missiles has been 
launched and will be delivered to the Navy 
in 1960. The 4,500-ton Henry B. Wilson, 
which will have a top speed of 35 knots, 
will be armed with Tartar surface-to-air 
missiles. The Wilson will carry 42 Tartar 
missiles which are two-stage solid pro- 
pellant surface-to-air weapons with higher 
performance than the version of the Ter- 
rier missile now operational with the US 
Navy. A total of 13 vessels of this type 
are provided for in the 1957 and 1958 
Fiscal appropriations, and five more such 
warships have been requested. 

It also has been announced that con- 
struction has started on the US Navy’s 
first nuclear-powered guided missile de- 
stroyer leader. The new vessel, to be called 
the Bainbridge, will be armed with Terrier 
missiles and will have the most modern 
antisubmarine equipment. The 7,600-ton 
craft will have a virtually unlimited cruis- 
ing radius at higher speeds than conven- 
tionally powered desttoyers. It will be 540 
feet long and 56 feet wide—News item. 


Navy Uniform Changes 

The Navy has adopted a new “quick 
doffing design” work shoe for all enlisted 
personnel that will replace both the exist- 
ing black service shoe and the field shoe. 
The new footwear has better traction qual- 
ities, is water resistant, and has only two 
sets of lace holes instead of the seven 
sets of the present work shoe. The new 
style will not be available until existing 
stocks of shoes are depleted. 

Another change due for early incorpo- 
ration is the adoption of a tropical white 
shirt for enlisted men. The white shirt, 
which is a V-neck, open-throat design with 
short sleeves, is similar to that previously 
authorized for officers and chief petty offi- 
cers in warm weather areas. It is pre- 
scribed for wear with the regular undress 
white trousers and white hat.—News item. 
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Nuclear Blimp 

A nuclear-powered  missile-launching 
nonrigid airship, about three times bigger 
than the largest airships now in use, has 
been proposed. The big blimp would have 
an envelope with a capacity of 4.5 million 
cubic feet of gas and be 540 feet long. 
The 86-foot control cabin of the big air- 
ship would provide accommodations for 
24 officers and men. The nuclear power- 
plant of the aircraft would drive turbo- 
prop engines giving it a speed of approxi- 
mately 80 knots, and the engines also 
would be capable of operating on chem- 
ical fuels during landing and takeoff to 
reduce the danger of contamination. The 
length of the airship would permit the 
nuclear reactor to be placed so far be- 
hind the control car that radiation danger 
to the crew would be minimized. No official 
announcement on the acceptability of the 
proposal has been made.—News item. 


Warship Modernization 

During the next five years the Navy’s 
Fleet Rehabilitation and Maintenance 
(FRAM) program will modernize and 
prolong.the useful life of 255 World War 
II vessels. In the FRAM program, which 
will cost a little more than 1.5 billion dol- 
lars, are 163 destroyers, 35 submarines, 
six antisubmarine warfare carriers, and 
51 amphibious ships, destroyers, and sub- 
marine tenders. Both the Boxer and 
Princeton, now in use as helicopter car- 
riers for the Marine Corps landing forces, 
are in the FRAM program. 

The modernization will include long- 
range sonar equipment, combat informa- 
tion centers, and an antisubmarine heli- 
copter for destroyers; attack centers in 
submarines; and long-range airsearch ra- 
dars in many vessels. All will have im- 
proved communications systems. The pro- 
gram, which will extend the life of some 
vessels by five years and others by eight, 
is to get under way during the current 
fiscal year.—News item. 
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FRANCE 

Hypersonic Bomber 

The first prototype of the twin-jet delta- 
wing Mirage IV is in the test flight stage. 
This aircraft is derived from the Mirage 
IIT (MR, Aug 1958, p 73), and is powered 
by two Atar 9 engines having a thrust of 
13,250 pounds each with afterburner. The 
prototype weighs 25 tons, and is the first 
step toward the final version which will 





Twin-jet Mirage IV prototype 


weigh about 48 tons and be powered by 
two engines of 30,000 pounds thrust each. 
The Mirage IV, which is called a piloted 
strategic armament system, will be in the 
Mach 2 class.—News item. 


Warships Launched 

Warships recently launched for the 
French Fleet included the LST (landing 
ship tank) Trieux, and the submarine 
Morse. The Trieux is the first of three 
planned LST’s, all of which will have the 
following characteristics: displacement 
light, 1,765 tons; length, 100 meters; 
speed, 11 knots; radius of action, 18,500 
miles; crew, 85. These vessels each carry 
four experimental LCVP’s, (landing craft, 
vehicle, personnel). This type vessel, de- 
rived from the United States LST’s, has 
a cargo capacity of about 1,800 tons and 
can carry as many as 335 passengers on 
short-range ferrying operations. 

The submarine Morse is the last of six 
ocean-going vessels of the Narval class 
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(MR, Oct 1957, p 69) to be launched, the 
others being Narval, Marsouin, Dauphin, 
Requin, and Espadon. These undersea- 
craft displace 1,450 tons, and have a sur- 
face speed of 16 knots and a submerged 
speed of 19 knots. They are armed with 
eight torpedo tubes and carry 14 reserve 
torpedos. The Narval class vessels are 
improved versions of the German XXI 
type, and were constructed in prefabri- 
cated sections.—News item. 


Nuclear Generator 

France’s first commercial nuclear-gen- 
erated electricity is being produced by a 
graphite-moderated reactor at the Mar- 
coule nuclear center in southwestern 
France. In initial operation, the reactor 
produced 9,000 kilowatts of electricity and 
has an ultimate planned output of more 
than 25,000 kilowatts. This reactor, like 
that earlier reported (MR, Oct 1956, p 
71), was designed primarily to produce 
irradiated uranium from which plutonium 
could be extracted. France’s main effort 
in commercial production of electricity 
from nuclear power is centered at Chinon 
in the Loire Valley. The initial capacity 
of the Loire Valley installation is expected 
to be about 60,000 kilowatts, with probable 
expansion to 300,000 kilowatts. It is sched- 
uled to be in operation late in 1959 or 
early in 1960. By 1975 the production of 
nuclear-generated electricity in France 
will amount to one-quarter of the total 
national consumption.—News item. 


Acceleration Tests 

Jet aircraft engines are subjected to 
catapulting acceleration tests on a half 
mile of special railroad track. The engine 
to be tested is placed on a special chassis 
which is accelerated to six times the force 
of gravity, and a speed of about 150 miles 
an hour. The chassis is decelerated by a 
hydrodynamic system using water in a 
tank located below the track and by me- 
chanical brakes.—News item. 
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BRAZIL 

‘Humming Bird’ Helicopter 

The first Brazilian-designed and built 
helicopter, the Beija-Flor 1, or Humming 
Bird, features two three-blade intermesh- 
ing tail rotors set at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. These are actuated in blade angle 
for both lateral and elevator control. The 
tail rotors are supplemented by a V-shaped 
fixed-wing aircraft tail assembly, the ver- 
tical surface of which extends downward 
and also serves as an emergency tail land- 
ing skid. The 225-horsepower engine of 
the Humming Bird is located under a for- 
ward cowl, somewhat like in an automo- 
bile. The three-bladed main rotor is driven 
through a worm gear transmission. The 
Humming Bird was developed and test 
flown at the Technical Center for Aero- 
nautics in Sao Jose dos Campos, north- 
east of Sao Paulo.—News item. 


CANADA 

Icebreaker Plans 

Canada is going ahead with the de- 
signing of an icebreaker which could be 
driven by nuclear power, although the 
final decision to install the nuclear reactor 
has not been made. The vessel will follow 
hull designs worked out in Great Britain. 
—News item. 


Air Defense Bases 

Canada will have two Bomarc air de- 
fense bases, one near North Bay in On- 
tario, and the other near Mont Laurier, 
Quebec. Original plans called for each 
base to be equipped with a normal squad- 
ron allowance of 60 of the Bomarc mis- 
siles, but plans now are for a reduced 
number of launchers and only about 30 
missiles at each site. The Bomare super- 
sonic ground-to-air missile was selected 
as the principal weapon of Canadian air 
defense when the announcement was made 
of the cancellation of the F-105 Arrow 
interceptor aircraft (MR, Jun 1959, p 81). 
—News item. 


PORTUGAL 

Fast Antisubmarine Frigate 

The Pero Escobar, a fast antisubma- 
rine escort vessel built to the order of 
NATO for the Portuguese Navy, displaces 
1,850 tons and has a top speed of 32 knots. 
Laid down in 1955 and completed in 1957, 
the Pero Escobar mounts two 3-inch an- 
tiaircraft guns and six light antiaircraft 
weapons. Other armament includes three 





Portugal’s frigate Pero Escobar 


21-inch torpedo tubes and two Squid triple- 
barrel depth charge mortars. The Italian- 
built vessel carries a crew of 180.—News 
item. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 

Budget Increase 

Red China’s budget for 1959 is planned 
to balance at about 62 billion yuan, ap- 
proximately 11 billion more than last 
year. The arms budget has been increased 
16 percent over last year to 5.8 billion 
yuan or 2.5 billion dollars, as the Red 
Chinese count it. A yuan, according to 
Chinese standards, is worth about 43 cents 
in United States currency.—News item. 


USSR 

Nuclear Battery 

Soviet scientists have reported the de- 
velopment of a high-voltage nuclear bat- 
tery shaped like a spark plug that can 
transform nuclear energy directly into an 
electric current of 24,000 volts—News 
item. 
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All-Weather Fighter 

The Yak-25 Flashlight all-weather 
fighter aircraft has been produced in at 
least three versions. Flashlight A is the 
original twin-jet aircraft first shown pub- 
licly in 1955, and has since been standard 
equipment with -the Soviet Air Force. 
Flashlight B has a pointed glazed nose 
and is thought to be a light bomber. The 
cockpit on this model has been redesigned 
for a single occupant. Flashlight C has 
a pointed radome nose, as compared to 
the rounded radome of the A model. It 
also has a dorsal spine and its turbojet 
engines are fitted with afterburners. All 
three versions are powered by two Lyulka 
turbojet engines of 11,400 pounds thrust 
each. Their top speed is about 0.9 Mach. 
It has been reported that the Yak-25 is 
being armed with a new air-to-air rocket 
with a range of 75 miles. Earlier rockets 
with which the Flashlight was armed were 
of the heat-seeking type with an opera- 
tional range of slightly less than 50 miles. 
The Flashlight carries its rockets in the 
underbelly of the fuselage on a tray that 
is extended downward for firing purposes. 
—News item. 

NATO 

Missile Plans 

The United States will spend 302 mil- 
lion dollars this year and next to equip 
her NATO allies with missile weapons 
systems. Ten missile units already have 
been delivered and activated by the NATO 
forces. Under the new program, 20 addi- 
tional units of a complete family of mis- 
siles will be delivered by the end of the 
year. The 30 missile systems have been or 
will be delivered and put into operation by 
France, Germany, Turkey, Great Britain, 
Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, the 
Netherlands, and Norway. The missiles 
include the Honest John, Sidewinder, 
Hawk, Lacrosse, and undisclosed interme- 
diate range ballistic missiles—News item. 
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Reduced IRBM Squadrons 

The number of intermediate range bal- 
listie missile squadrons scheduled for 
NATO has been reduced to eight—five 
Thor and three Jupiter units. Each of 
these squadrons is armed with 15 missiles. 
Four of the Thor squadrons are planned 
to go to Great Britain. An unreported 
number of units are scheduled to go to 
Italy who has become the second Euro- 
pean nation to agree to the stationing of 
IRBM’s on its territory as part of the 
Atlantic Pact strategy. The missiles will 
be manned by Italian technicians, with 
nuclear warheads kept nearby under 
American custody. 

Other missile units presently in Italy 
include a special battalion of United States 
troops stationed at Vicenza. These troops 
are armed with Honest John and other 
short-range missiles, and are integrated 
into Italian Army detachments assigned 
to NATO forces. Turkey also has an- 
nounced her willingness to have US 
IRBM’s, but has not completed arrange- 
ments for them as yet.—News item. 


WEST GERMANY 

Nonrigid Airships 

West Germany has a nonrigid airship, 
the Trumnf, which made its first flight 
during the summer of 1958. A second non- 
rigid airship, the Underberg, is scheduled 
for its maiden flights this summer.—News 
item. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Underwater Escape 

All British Fleet air arm jet pilots are 
being taught how to use ejector seats to 
escape from submerged aircraft. The gun 
which fires the seat from the aircraft is 
modified for use under water. Trials of 
this method of escape from submerged 
aircraft were begun in 1957, and tests 
have included escape from a jet aircraft’s 
cockpit 40 feet under water.—News item. 
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Frigates Launched 

Two more frigates have been launched 
for the Royal Navy, an aircraft direction 
ship and a Whitby class vessel. The air- 
craft direction frigate Lincoln is the 
fourth of five planned Salisbury class ves- 
sels. Others previously launched include 
the Salisbury, Chichester, and Llandaff. 
The Lincoln is 340 feet long and displaces 
2,185 tons fully loaded. The vessel uses 
eight diesel engines in its powerplant to 
drive variable pitch propellers, giving 
a top speed of 26 knots. The Lincoln is 
armed with two 4.5 and two 40-mm guns, 
and a Squid depth charge mortar. Vessels 
of this class are equipped with highly de- 
veloped electronic gear and are designed 
primarily for the direction of carrierborne 
and shore-based aircraft. 

The Whitby class warship is the Yar- 
mouth antisubmarine frigate. This 2,800- 
ton vessel is powered by steam turbines 
and has a top speed of about 30 knots. An- 
tisubmarine equipment consists of twelve 
21-inch torpedo tubes, two Limbo three- 
barreled depth charge mortars, and the 
latest most modern devices for detecting 
and locating submarines and for the di- 
rection of antisubmarine aircraft. Six 
other Whitby class vessels are in service 
with the fleet, and a total of 18 are 
planned.—News item. 


DENMARK 

‘Nike’ Equipment 

A complete set of Nike guided missile 
equipment, including radars, launchers, 
and vans, has been delivered to the 1st 
Danish Nike Battalion at the United 
States Air Defense Center at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, for transport to Denmark, where 
the battalion will become the first Nike 
unit in Denmark’s air defense system. 
Members of the 149-man Danish battalion 
have been training on the Nike Ajax and 
Nike Hercules missiles at the U. S. Air 
Defense Center since early 1958.—Official 
release. 
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NORWAY 
Plans for ‘Terne’ 

Consideration is being given to a plan 
to produce three sets of the compact and 
effective Terne antisubmarine weapon sys- 
tem (MR, Feb 1959, p 69) for installa- 
tion and testing aboard three Norwegian 
naval vessels by 1961. Under this plan the 
United States is to contribute 17,384,000 
krone (approximately 2.43 million dol- 
lars) to cover the production cost, and 
Norway will pay for installation and 
rockets. Tests have shown the Terne 
system to be extremely effective, compar- 
able to similar systems in other NATO 
nations, but requiring considerably less 
space and without the need for a special 
vessel.—News item. 


MOROCCO 

Army Reorganized 

The Moroccan armed forces have been 
reorganized with emphasis on light mo- 
bile units. The army, formerly organized 
and trained in the north of Morocco un- 
der Spanish influence, and in the south 
according to French methods, has been 
unified under a single central command. 
A light artillery group also has been set 
up for use in regions where communica- 
tions are particularly difficult—News 
item. 


INDONESIA 

Aircraft Purchase 

Fifty old-style combat aircraft and 10 
modern turboprop transport planes are to 
be sold to Indonesia by the United States. 
These include 10 C-130B turboprop cargo 
aircraft, to be purchased directly from the 
manufacturer, and 15 P-51 Mustang 
World War II fighters from a private 
source. The United States Government 
will provide an additional 20 Mustangs 
and 15 B-25 World War II propeller-driven 
bombers from surplus stocks.—News item. 
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Armed Forces Chevrons 


The design, color, detail, and specifica- 
tions of the chevrons to be worn by Philip- 
pine enlisted men have been announced. 
Generally, they will be similar in design 
throughout the armed forces but will be 
of varying colors to differentiate between 
the services. The main feature of the 
sleeve insignia is a central triangle with 
stripes added above or below as the en- 
listed man is promoted. The triangle and 
stripes, regardless of color, are superim- 
posed on a cloth background of the same 
material as the uniform on which it is 


worn. 

The chevrons of the navy will be black 
on a white background for the white uni- 
form and white on blue for the blue uni- 
form. 

Chevrons of the marines will be black 


on a khaki background for khaki uniforms 
and blue on scarlet for dress. 

The air force blue chevrons will be on 
gray cloth with an embroidered diamond- 
shape insignia in red, white, and blue. As 
the airman is promoted, stripes are added 
protruding upward from the sides of the 
diamond, forming a 90-degree angle, one 
stripe for private first class and two for 
corporals. Sergeants of the air force will 
have horizontal stripes of blue added to 
the top of the chevron. 

The constabulary wears red _ stripes, 
while the chevrons of the Philippine Army 
are maroon. Rating symbols for all serv- 
ices, “F” for first sergeant and “M” for 
master sergeant, are embroidered in the 
center of the diamond or triangle in gold. 
—News item. 
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Army “Firsts” in Missiles and Space 


Today’s rapid strides in missile development tend to obscure the exploratory work that has made these later 
advances possible. In view of this, the following list of United States Army 
“firsts” in missiles and space is presented. 


May 1947, United States Ballistic Missile 
Firing: The first full-scale flight test of a 
WAC Corporal missile on 22 May 1947 was 
entirely successful. The missile was fired 
with the participation of the Ist Guided 
Missile Battalion, Fort Bliss, Texas, and 
United States Army Ordnance personnel 
of White Sands Missile Range, New Mex- 
ico. Fired at White Sands, the Corporal re- 
sponded accurately to guidance controls 
and reached a range of 63 miles. 
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December 1953, Operational Air Defense 
Guided Missile Unit: The United States 
Army Air Defense Command (then called 
the Army Anti-Aircraft Command) placed 
the first operational surface-to-air missile 
system on-site in the Continental United 
States air defenses in December 1953. This 
unit, a Nike Ajax battalion, was deployed 
in the Washington-Baltimore defenses. 
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November 1951, Intercept of Aircraft by 
Guided Missile: The Army research and 
development contractor accomplished this 
on 27 November 1951 at White Sands Prov- 
ing Ground with the first Nike Ajax mis- 
sile fired at an aerial target. The target 
was flying at about 15 miles’ range, an alti- 
tude of 33,000 feet, and at a speed of 300 
miles an hour. The missile detonated about 
25 feet from the target. 





November 1954, Operational United States 
Ballistic Missile Unit: The Army’s 259th 
Field Artillery Missile Battalion (Corpo- 
ral) completed training at Fort Bliss, Tex- 
as, in November 1954 to become the first 
operational United States ballistic missile 
unit. This battalion was deployed to Eu- 
rope in February 1955 to provide guided 
missile support for units in the Seventh 
United States Army. 
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May 1957, Intermediate Range Ballistic 
Missile Fired: A full-scale Jupiter missile, 
fired at Cape Canaveral, Florida, on 31 
May 1957, was the first successful inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile of the free 
world. The firing was conducted by the 
Army ballistic missile team from the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency and the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory. 





January 1958, Free World Satellite in 


Orbit: The first free world satellite, Ex- 
plorer I, was placed in orbit by a Jupiter- 
C missile on 31 January 1958. This project, 
a joint achievement of the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency and the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, was completed only 84 days 
after the Army was given the mission. 








August 1957, Solution to the Re-entry 
Problem: A Jupiter-C missile fired at Cape 
Canaveral, Florida, on 8 August 1957 con- 
firmed the first free world solution to the 
problem of missile nose cone re-entry into 
the atmosphere. Firing was conducted by 
personnel of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency and the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
both agencies of the United States Army 
Ordnance Corps. 
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November 1958, Highest Free World Inter- 
cept of a Target: A Nike Hercules success- 
fully intercepted a rocket-launched para- 
chute target at an altitude in excess ot 
100,000 feet, and at a range of over 35 miles 
on 6 November 1958. 


May 1958, Intercept of Very Low-Altitude 
Aircraft: A Hawk missile fired by the Army 
research and development contractor dur- 
ing May 1958 successfully engaged an F-80 
jet target flying at treetop level at White 
Sands Proving Ground, New Mexico. 
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November 1958, Intercept of a Very High- 
ude Altitude Supersonic Target Missile: A Nike 
rmy Hercules missile fired by the Army re- 
lur- search and development contractor in No- 
"80 vember 1958 destroyed a supersonic target 
hite missile traveling faster than 1,500 miles an 


hour at an altitude greater than 60,000 feet. 








33 HOURS 
26.7 HOURS 
FOURTH STAGE CUTOFF Mm 264 SECONDS 
255 SECONDS 
March 1959, Free World Solar Satellite THIRD STAGE IGNITION IE-246 SECONDS 
Launched: At 10 minutes after midnight SECOND STAGE IGNITION 237 SECONDS 
on 3 March 1959 an Army Juno IV four- FIRST STAGE CUTOFF 


stage rocket launched the free world’s first 
successful lunar probe (Pioneer IV). The 
space capsule (fourth stage) passed the 
moon at 1600 on 4 March and went into 
solar orbit on 5 March with an estimated 


: GRAVITY TURN APPROXIMATELY 10 SECONDS 
period of 392 earth days. 


EARTH ROTATES EAST 


CAPE CANAVERAL LAUNCH SITE 


ARMY SPACE PROBE VEHICLE 
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Geopolitics and Geostrategy 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by 
Rear Admiral Lepotier in “Revue de Défense Nationale” (France) February 1958. 


IN THOSE gloomy days of June 1940, a 
poster appeared in many French cities—a 
poster that was undoubtedly a product of 
official psychological action. It represented 
a world map with Germany in black, the 
territories of the French Union and the 
British Commonwealth in red, and bore 
the legend: “We will gain the victory be- 
cause we are the strongest.” 

Later, through the course of events this 
geopsychological slogan assumed a char- 
acter of stinging irony. 

At the same time, from across the chan- 
nel, another French voice launched an ap- 
peal that made history, a passage of which 
prophesied: 

There are immense forces existing in 
this world ... that have not yet entered 
into action ... one day, these forces will 
gather and win through. ... 

This came true four years later. 

This practical case illustrates the dan- 
ger of an oversimplification of geopolitics 
and geostrategy in an age when world 
problems, and, in particular, those of poli- 
tics and strategy assume an ever-growing 
complexity. 

The general geography of our universe 
has always constituted an essential fun- 
damental factor in politics and strategy. 
However, in the past, in spite of the well- 
known relations between the diplomat and 


the military, the two have looked at maps 
from widely diverse points of view. 


The Diplomat 


The diplomat was, above all, interested 
in the territorial organizations and their 
boundaries for which man uses lines based 
either on geographical configurations, such 
as coastlines, rivers, and mountain ridges, 
or on artificial lines like meridians or 
parallels. 


In this respect the first and most global 
geopolitical demarcation was the one de; 
cided by Pope Alexander VI in his “Bull 
of Demarcation” in 1493, splitting the un- 
explored areas of the entire earth between 
the Spanish and the Portuguese by a me- 
ridian 925 miles west of the Azores or, 
actually at about longitude 47°W. This de- 
cision became the cause of a good many 
wars, not only between the beneficiaries 
and the seapowers (England, France, and 
later Holland), but also between the bene- 
ficiaries themselves. 


The expansion of littoral colonies to- 
ward the interior of continents was often 
bound by meridians or parallels. For exam- 
ple, in North America the United States- 
Canadian border, between the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific coast, coincides with the 
49°N parallel, while the 141°W meridian 
forms the boundary between Canada and 
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Alaska, fixed by an Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment in 1825. 

In 1902 the Canadian Senator Poirier, 
in order to promote the development of 
the polar regions, propagated the idea of 
the polar sectors encompassing the area 
between the two extreme meridians of 
each riparian country. This theory was 
applied by the USSR in her decree of 15 
April 1926, declaring all islands in the 
Arctic between the 32°E and 169°W me- 
ridians as being Russian territory. 

In more recent times, this delimitation 
trend in geopolitics resulted in the famous 
iron curtains across Europe, across Ko- 
rea along the 38°N parallel, and Indo- 
china along the 17°N parallel, besides 
the disputed Israeli-Arabic armistice line 
of 1948. 

The Strategist 

The strategist, in turn, looked for a long 
time at geography only as it affected his 
capability of moving armies. He tried to 
use the given geographic conditions ad- 
vantageously in his maneuvers, because— 
according to the classic definition—strat- 
egy tries to bring the forces into contact 
with the enemy under the most favorable 
conditions. 

Thus for a long time politics and strat- 
egy almost exclusively were interested in 
the physical geography of our universe: 
distribution of land and water, relative size 
and position of the different countries, 
hydrography, topography, and climates. 
However, the considerable development of 
means created to multiply man’s activities 
makes it urgent today to consider other 
geographic factors which are much more 
difficult to analyze and usually less con- 
stant. These affect political and strategic 
problems alike which thereby are brought 
into a closer interrelation than in the past. 

Physical geography provides the basic 
structure of the whole, but, within this 
framework, we henceforth will have to fol- 
low the evolution of the factors of human 
activity: resources of food, deposits of 
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raw materials, power supply, industrial 
development, areas of production and con- - 
sumption, means of transportation and 
telecommunication, and the actual mili- 
tary potentials. 

The geopsychological map was false, for 
it used the surface areas controlled by the 
two adversaries as the only means of com- 
parison. The Sahara Desert, for instance, 
covered a much bigger area than Ger- 
many, yet its military potential was nil. 
What counted was only the military po- 
tentials that were immediately usable on 
the front. 

Furthermore, from the psychological 
point of view, such a simplified interpre- 
tation was completely delusionary, since 
it affirmed that the overwhelming differ- 
ence in the actual surface area guaran- 
teed the victory. More recent history 
shows that similar mistakes have been 
made judging the respective power of 
Israel and the Arab States by a compari- 
son of the respective territorial areas. 


Human Geography 


Possibly the most important factor in 
geopolitics and geostrategy is the evolu- 
tion of human societies. The latest statis- 
tical records reveal the extent of the demo- 
graphic pressure in the world. While the 
total world population is estimated to have 
been less than 500 million in 1650, today 
it amounts to two billion, 800 million peo- 
ple—growing at a yearly rate of about 
40 million. 

With the land area constant, and with 
the portion of tillable soil difficult to ex- 
pand, such an increase in consumers has 
even greater political and strategical con- 
sequences since the overpopulation is dis- 
tributed unevenly. 

We experienced this drastically in Al- 
geria; but the situation in India, China, 
and Japan, for example, is even more 
alarming. The projects for “transforming 
nature” in order to increase the areas for 
cultivation or industrial uses apparently 
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cannot solve the problems at a satisfactory 
rate. 

Birth control becomes imperative, but it 
will be as difficult to materialize as dis- 
armament because demographic vitality is 
justly considered as an element of the 
military and economic potential. For this 
reason, demographic vitality is promoted 
by our social laws, and encouraged in the 
USSR by Mr. Khrushchev. Yet overpopu- 
lation also can become an argument in 
support of claims for “living space” for 
nations, as was the case not too long ago. 

Numerical statistics of the populations 
of the different countries are not sufficient 
to characterize their human potentials. We 
also must know their internal structure; 
distribution by age, sex, profession, and 
population centers; their scientific and 
technical potential; their capacity to cre- 
ate and to construct modern materials; 
their work efficiency; the psychological re- 
action of the masses toward social prob- 
lems and political doctrines; their per- 
meability to psychological actions; their 
resistance toward the hardships of war; 
and their military bravery. 


Migration 

Another factor to be considered in the 
geopolitical situation is the expansion 
process of mankind across the continents, 
originating in the old Eurasiatic world, 
the “world island” or “heartland” of the 
geopoliticians Mackinder and Haushofer. 

From the central part of Asia, the mi- 
grations headed toward the fertile, tem- 
perate peninsulas in the west, south, and 
southeast, especially toward Europe and 
monsoon Asia. 

The new environment, with its easy life 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
relieved the nomad, to a certain degree, 
from his daily struggle for elementary 
subsistence. It permitted the more gifted 
to devote time to the study of nature, tech- 
niques, and art; to improve the means of 
navigations—from this came the exchange 
of goods and ideas. By the 16th century 
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the European civilization was developed 
to where they could venture to go on the 
open sea, discovering the other islands of 
the world archipelago. Simultaneously, the 
east Europeans set out along and across 
the big Siberian rivers to conquer the 
northeastern part of the original island. 

These two movements originated the 
geopolitical implantation of the two an- 
tagonistic blocs of today. The conquerors 
of the east preserved their grip on Eur- 
asia; the conquerors of the west swarmed 
out over the other continents, especially 
over the Americas, while still keeping the 
western part of the European peninsula. 

Turning their backs on one another, the 
conquerors of the east and the west in- 
evitably came face to face at the antipodes, 
that is, in the northern Pacific where 
Asia’s northeast adjoins America’s north- 
west. 

This meeting did not take place until the 
beginning of the last century, and it seems 
that its far-reaching geopolitical meaning 
was not realized at that time. Today, the 
world statistics of overpopulation teach 
us that this event marked the end of pos- 
sible expansions into new lands thinly 
populated by men of less advanced civili- 
zations. Consequently, the formation of a 
second front occurred, antipodal to the 
one in Europe, between the two human 
communities of comparable technical level. 

The air age allows the conquerors of the 
two leading continents (America and Eur- 
asia) to reach northward and form an 
aerial third front between them across the 
Arctic. This is the most striking example 
of geopolitical and geostrategic impor- 
tance being conferred upon a previously 
unknown part of the world by the usage of 
a new technical device—the airplane. Sim- 
ilarly, the seagoing vessel of the 16th cen- 
tury opened the way to the Seven Seas 
and the lands overseas. 


Significance of Factors 
The growth of the populations and the 
production of technical means that were 
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created to develop their activities and liv- 
ing standards make a more and more ex- 
panded industrialization, requiring raw 
materials in enormous quantities and va- 
rieties imperative. 

Today, the search for minerals is car- 
ried out in regions more and more distant 
from the centers of consumption because 
the nearer deposits have been depleted or 
cannot be exploited economically. These 
raw materials can be hauled over the long 
distances only by sea. In 1940 the Germans 
shipped Swedish iron ore from Narvik, 
Norway, to Germany; the United States, 
today, depends upon foreign iron ores, im- 
ported by sea, which amount to 50 percent 
of her consumption. Her “iron routes” 
from Labrador and the Orinoco are as 
vital for her as the route of Swedish iron 
for Germany, or the African iron routes 
for Great Britain or Italy. As for France, 
it is copper, nickel, chromium, manganese, 
zinc, and lead that have to be imported 
from overseas. 

France also is far from self-sufficient in 
terms of food supply. Even aside from 
foodstuffs such as peanut oil, rice, tea, 
coffee, bananas, and citrus fruit that have 
to be imported, French agriculture has to 
import one million metric tons of North 
African phosphates per year for fertilizer. 
It consumes millions of tons of fuel for 
plowing and harvesting, processing of its 
products, and distribution of these prod- 
ucts. 

The Suez crisis demonstrated even to the 
most unconcerned, how much Europe de- 
pends on that seaway for oil supply, al- 
though it is rather a “shortcut” to the 
Persian Gulf—the route around Africa 
and the one from the Gulf of Mexico were 
still open. It is quite obvious that cutting 
these sea routes would bring forth a total 
suffocation of European economy and an 
absolute paralysis of strategy by the im- 
mobilization of all vehicles. 

There was no question about substitut- 
ing the “sea lift” by an “airlift” between 
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the Middle East and Europe to haul crude 
oil because an airplane, for about every > 
1,250 miles, uses a quantity of gasoline 
equal to its useful load. 

Natural raw rubber is imported ex- 
clusively from Indochina, Malaya, and In- 
donesia. In spite of her establishments pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber, Germany fought 
desperate battles on the sea, up to 1944, 
to keep open the shipping route for natural 
rubber from Djakarta to Bordeaux. 

“Fossil” fuels like coal, petroleum, and 
uranium are searched for in areas far 
away from where they are consumed, im- 
plying transport over long distances, hence 
the geopolitical and geostrategic value of 
the zones of extraction and transport of 
these commodities. The example of the 
Mideastern oil, refineries, pipelines, and 
of the Suez Canal should emphasize to 
everyone the significance of the new sit- 
uation. 

Facing enormous geopolitical obligations 
on one hand and the inevitable exhaustion 
of the fossil fuel resources on the other, 
nations strive to develop all the possibili- 
ties of inexhaustible waterpower. But these 
establishments, being generally large and 
vulnerable, represent sensitive points in 
the national potential; of course, they too 
have to be taken into geopolitical and geo- 
strategic consideration. 

In essence, in order to evaluate the im- 
portant elements of the economical po- 
tential of a country, we will have to know: 

1. Her exploited mineral resources, do- 
mestic and abroad: iron and other metal, 
ores, coal, and petroleum. 

2. Foodstuffs, domestic production and 
imports including wheat and other grains, 
and livestock. 

3. Industrial production of steel and 
other metals, cars, trucks, tractors, air- 
planes, wagons, radio stations, radar equip- 
ment, and motors. 

4. Energy production: thermic, hydro- 
electrical, and atomic energy. 

5. Railroads, highways, ports, mercan- 
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tile ships and river boats, and tonnages of 
cargo transported annually. 

6. Contributions to scientific research. 

In addition, for each element we have to 
specify the actual output of the establish- 
ments, the possibilities of development, 
and the dependence of these establish- 
ments on foreign resources in terms of 
raw materials, capital, technicians, ma- 
chines, and fuels. We also will have to 
consider the possibilities of switching the 
economy to full war production and the 
time required. 

For instance, the oil potential of the 
Arabic States in the Middle East cannot 
be exploited by their own means and can- 
not be attributed as power. factors proper 
to these states. 

The mobilization of the enormous poten- 
tials of the United States in.the Second 
World War took four years. Germany 
started mobilization in 1934. France’s mo- 
bilization, started in 1940, never really got 
underway. 

Evolution 

The evolution of the factors of human 
and economic geography bears consider- 
able influences on politics and strategy; 
increasing the interdependence between 
the two. 

One of the consequences of this evolu- 
tion is an increasing overlapping of the 
two domains. This has been accented by 
the cold war and internal subversive wars 
like Indochina and Algeria, with their em- 
phasis on psychological actions which are 
both political and strategic. 

The psychological action, which in the 
past was normally exerted on different 
objects at different times by the diplomat 
and by the military, will henceforth con- 
jointly and simultaneously be exerted on 
all. This includes the openly hostile com- 
munities, the neutrals, and our own fellow 
citizens to keep up their will to fight until 
the political and strategic objectives are 
attained. 

This continuous psychological struggle 
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—at the same time universal and internal, 
affecting friends, foes, and neutrals—is 
the most profound consequence of the uni- 
versal geopolitical evolution. 


Expansion 

A second consequence of this evolution 
is the expansion of the domain simulta- 
neously affected by political and strategic 
problems. 

In the past, conflicts remained geograph- 
ically restricted and there was, generally 
speaking, a clear distinction between in- 
ternal revolutions and “foreign wars.” 
Today the slightest trouble tends to grow 
from the most local level to universal size. 
On the political level, it may grow from 
the electioneering platform somewhere in 
a county seat to the glass palace of the 
UN. On the strategic level, it may grow 
from individual sabotage or a single at- 
tempt on a person’s life to the launching 
of superbombers and atomic interconti- 
nental missiles. 

This continuous flexibility of changes 
in scale and level is something the poli- 
ticians and military have to get used to, 
for it bears considerable influence on the 
conceptions of both. In politics the entire 
gamut of political actions, from an elec- 
toral or parliamentary argument to inter- 
national parleys on highest diplomatic 
level, are closely interrelated. In strategy 
the most modern concepts of interconti- 
nental thermonuclear warfare also will 
have to consider battles in the mountains, 
rice paddies, and streets, and arguments 
in offices and cafes. A bazooka, a grenade, 
or a terrorist’s bullet instantly can wipe 
out the strategist who is studying the tra- 
jectory of his intercontinental rocket 
across the globe. 

This situation requires continuous flex- 
ibility in alertness and conception, on the 
political as well as on the strategic level. 


Preparation for War 
From this point of view, the formula of 
how “to prepare for a war” unceasingly 
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has aroused the most vivid contradictions. 
We have to wage wars which were the 
most diverse in themselves, and most dif- 
ferent from the central European engage- 
ments of the last two World Wars. 

One must prepare for a war when one 
is decided to wage it at the time and place 
chosen by oneself. If we prepare for a war 
solely because we credit an adversary with 
the intention to wage it against us, loudly 
promising not to make the first move un- 
der any circumstances, we doom ourselves 
to defeat for the following reasons: 

1. It is dangerous to base the funda- 
mentals of one’s own politics and strategy 
on the adversary’s obvious intentions— 
that means to prompt him to fool you, an 
amusement he won’t miss. 

2. One will never be able to get a 
moral unity about these intentions, either 
on the national level or among the allies, 
because the adversary will alternate 
threats and smiles. Consequently, there 
will not be any strategical unity, national 
or interallied, about the way these “in- 
tentions” will materialize strategically. 

3. Everyone—inside the country as well 
as among allies—tends to minimize the 
“intentions” of the adversary, the means 
he might put into action, and the proba- 
bility of his taking the initiative in order 
to cut down on the effort which is required 
for one’s own preparations. 

4. Preparatory measures always and au- 
tomatically will lag behind the initiative 
that they pretend to counter. 

5. Since these preventive measures have 
the function of a deterrent, it is quite evi- 
dent that the adversary—to whom, by 
definition, we have given the initiative— 
will take the initiative somewhere else and 
in another form than expected. 


Intervention Forces 
In a politico-strategic situation that is 
defensive in principle—a situation which 
becomes less and less enviable because of 
the decisive military, economical, psycho- 
logical, and political effects of the first 


blows—there is only one thing which can . 
be done. This is preparation for thé most 
unlikely contingencies, for these are pre- 
cisely what the adversary will try to do. 
On the strategic level, this leads us to 
foresee the use of “intervention forces,” 
different in means but all having in com- 
mon a maximum of rapidity of action at 
any place combined with a maximum of 
percussive force and strategical and lo- 
gistical autonomy. 

This implies, of course, the possession 
of the entire gamut of means of modern 
warfare, and, above all, the possession of 
the most powerful means. Suez brought 
painful realization of how great “classical” 
military powers, facing the pressure of 
modern atomic powers, can get in a same 
situation where the tribes of their over- 
seas possessions were in the past when 
they had to face the “classical” military 
powers. 

The weight of the United States in the 
affairs of this world, besides her richness 
and dynamic potential, stems from the 
high degree of readiness for global inter- 
ventions she has developed for her Armed 
Forces. Up to the last World War, with 
three oceans protecting her, she did not 


‘develop any overseas intervention forces 


until the need arose. When transcontinen- 
tal thermonuclear arms appeared on the 
strategic scene, she immediately set up 
and has maintained in ready alert a force 
armed with thermonuclear weapons for 
instant intervention anywhere in the 
world. This is in addition to the interven- 
tion forces that are semiatomic or non- 
atomic, outfitted with the entire gamut 
of weapons, for battle anywhere on the 
planet. 
Constant Factors 

From the sensational progress in inter- 
vention capabilities, in destructive power, 
and in overcoming the limitations imposed 
by the terrain through the use of certain 
new arms, some have concluded that the 
physical geography of our globe is tend- 
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ing to lose its “classical” influence on 
strategy. 

For instance, a foreign auditor at the 
NATO College stated that the traditional 
importance of the Russian space is hence- 
forth minimized due to the use of long- 
range superbombers and superengines. 

Likewise, the traditional “locks” of Suez 
and Gibraltar have ceased to be of deci- 
sive significance for the control of the 
Mediterranean in this air age. 

But the constant factors of geostrategy 
on the world theater of operations still 
hold a determinative importance; but what 
is evolving—as a function of the perform- 
ances of the new means at our disposal— 
is the way in which we are making use of 
them. In this field one should not “make 
preparations for the last of wars.” 

The art of the politician or strategist 
essentially consists in exactly judging the 
possibilities of the moment, taking into 
account the different factors and the means 
at hand. 

Geography remains the substructure of 
all activities, all the more since they draw 
more and more on the rarest and most 
sparse resources of the earth. In this re- 
spect, aviation—considered to be “stra- 
tegic’”’—of all arms, is the most dependent 
on geographic resources. In the widest 
sense it depends on: 

1. Deposits of rare metals that are used 
in special alloys for fuselage, equipment, 
and engines. 

2. Location of construction plants in 
terms of sources of energy, transportation 
facilities, and quality of its scientific and 
technical personnel. 

3. Location of operational bases, as- 
sembly plants, and maintenance shops. 

4. Supply of the enormous quantities of 
high-quality fuel, the long-distance trans- 
port of which has to be performed by tank- 
ers of large capacity and relatively low 
motor fuel consumption. 

The ground forces, too, have to pay at- 
tention to geographical factors. These fac- 
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tors create the conditions in which an ar- 
mament is to be realized, in which the 
means of ground, air, and sea transporta- 
tion move in increasing numbers, and in 
which their supplies of food, fuel, and 
ammunition are conveyed. 

The air-naval forces are subject to the 
same limitations as far as construction, 
maintenance and repair, and supply are 
concerned, although the forces in opera- 
tion have the possibility of using floating 
maintenance shops and fuel and supply 
depots. But the layout of seas and coasts, 
their depths, climatic patterns, and me- 
teorologic conditions always are essential 
factors in the possibilities of actions in 
the air, and on or below the surface of 
the sea. 

Actual Situation 

The evolution in the world during the 
last decades seems to confirm the pre- 
World War I geopolitical theories of 
Mackinder. Actually, the major part of 
the Eurasiatic Continent (Mackinder’s 
“world island” or “heartland”) is occupied 
by the USSR and her satellites, repre- 
senting the largest geopolitical entity oc- 
cupied by a single power, extending more 
than 180° longitude, and from the 35° 
parallel to the North Pole. 

Its essentially continental character is 
underscored by the fact that its longest 
coastline borders the Arctic Ocean where 
navigation is limited. The other border 
seas are geostrategically closed by other 
powers—the Baltic Sea, the Black Sea, the 
Sea of Japan, and the Sea of Okhotsk. For 
this reason Russia’s traditional push to- 
ward the open seas remains a perma- 
nent fundamental factor of her geopoli- 
tics which has scored two major successes 
since 1945. These are: 

The occupation of the Kuril Islands, 
breaking the insular blockade of the Sea 
of Okhotsk. 


The victory of the Communist armies in 
China opening a waterfront of more than 
1,800 miles on the Chinese seas. This is of 
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limited usefulness, however, because the 
insular blockade remains tight from Japan 
down to the Philippines, with passages at 
Okinawa and Taiwan; hence the push of 
the Communists toward South Korea, In- 
dochina, and Singapore. 

In the West the annexation of the port 
of Pechenga, former outlet of Finland to 
the open Barents Sea; the “iron curtain” 
in Germany; the reluctance of the Rus- 
sians when they had to evacuate the Dan- 
ish island of Bornholm fit into the same 
pattern. In the Mediterranean, we see the 
development of the Albanian harbor of 
Vlona, and of the “Adriatic Gibraltar” 
of Saseno; the Communist rebellion in 
Greece; and Communist penetration in the 
Middle East and French North Africa. 


Zones of Friction 

The geopolitical and geostrategic zones 
of friction between the continental Eur- 
asiatic bloc and the complex maritime 
bloc spread over the rest of the world, are, 
by virtue of this configuration, chiefly lo- 
cated along the periphery of Eurasia. 

The back areas of the bridgeheads that 
are kept by the Western World on the mar- 
gins of the Eurasiatic Continent are neces- 
sarily overseas, and their vital communi- 
cations go by sea or air. 

In the Arctic region where the USSR 
seaboard faces American shorelines, the 
contact between the leading powers of the 
two blocs is direct and almost exclusively 
by air, due to a permanent ice barrier. 

The Atlantic Region encompasses the 
“bridgeheads” of Europe and Asia Minor, 
and their back areas in America and 
Africa. 

The region of the Indian Ocean, a vital 
zone of Western interoceanic communica- 
tions, is separated from the continental 
bloc in the north only by a fragile border 
of states, phychologically pressed by the 
USSR. 

In the region of the northern Pacific, 
there is the “second front” between the 
two blocs—the “iron curtain” of the Be- 


ring Strait, antipodal to the front in - 
Europe. 

In the Far East geography helped the 
leading Western Power in her policy of 
“containment” by putting up an island 
barrier off the Asiatic Continent that fell 
into the adversary’s hands with the ex- 
ception of the critical “peninsular bridge- 
heads” of Korea, Indochina, and Singapore. 

This strategic insular cordon is held by 
the maritime power (the West) with the 
exception of the Kuril Islands which the 
Soviets received as the price for the last- 
minute intervention in the war against 
Japan. The Soviet bloc also was awarded 
the Thuringian salient in central Europe, 
a mere 93 miles from the Rhine River. 

Communication between the different in- 
sular outposts in the oceans around the 
Eurasiatic Continent, as well as with their 
overseas hinterlands, can best be accom- 
plished by sea. Only seaborne transport 
allows high commercial and _ strategic 
transportation capacities on which chiefly 
depend the fuel supplies for airplanes and 
other vehicles. 

The “shortcuts” of Suez and Panama 
are, politically and militarily, sensitive 
spots, and technically inadequate for big 
naval transportation and combat units. 

Under these circumstances, the Antarc- 
tic crossroad is becoming the turntable 
of all interoceanic communications of the 
Western Powers. At the same time, the 
triangle of South America—Africa—Aus- 
tralia will, in the near future, secure the 
shortest and most remote intercontinental 
air connections on the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

The most characteristical evolution of 
geostrategical factors is represented by the 
functional change of the polar regions of 
the earth. The Arctic, yesterday inacces- 
sible, is becoming a front of air contact 
between the two leading powers. The Ant- 
arctic is becoming the decisive rear plat- 
form for the Western sea and air commu- 
nications. 
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The Influence of New Armament on Preparations for War 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by Lieutenant Colonel General Viktor 
Bubanj in “Vojno Delo” (Yugoslavia) Issue 1-2, 1958. Translation by 
Mr. LaVergne Dale, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


WITH the advent of a veritable arsenal 
of new weapons (nuclear weapons and bal- 
listic missiles) every country is faced with 
the possibility of being obliged to partici- 
pate in a frightfully destructive war, dif- 
fering considerably from all wars of the 
past. In spite of the desire of the general 
national masses for disarmament and last- 
ing peace as a real solution, all countries 
are thus forced to an intensive scrutiny of 
strategic and tactical principles, and the 
structure, organization, and armament of 
armies. 

Countries which possess the new weap- 
ons have, by study and experiment, ar- 
rived at a reorganization of their armies, 
transforming them into armies of the so- 
called “atomic” type. All other countries 
find themselves faced with the great di- 
lemma of how to make ready for and what 
procedures to follow in case of such a war. 
With the extremely rapid development of 
technique and the fantastic financial bur- 
den of equipping and maintaining an 
army with the new means, this dilemma 
is of increasing intensity. 

How to wage war is not solely a ques- 
tion that concerns the professional mili- 
tary and, when carefully considered, is 
not even the most important question. If 
we accept as correct the judgment of 
qualified specialists and the universal 
opinion that in an eventual war the new 
weapons will invite catastrophic results, 
it can be seen that this is a national ques- 
tion in the broadest sense—a question of 
“to be or not to be.” It is also a national 
question because the entire nation, with 
all its forces and means, would be involved 
in a war of this kind. The distinction be- 
tween front and rear would disappear. It 
also would be a national matter, and not 
a matter concerning the professional mili- 


tary only, because for such a war it is 
necessary to prepare not only one’s mili- 
tary forces, but the entire nation. 


The Differing Problem 

The problem is different for every coun- 
try, depending on whether it is a large and 
industrial power, whether it has the new 
weapons at its disposal, and to what ex- 
tent politics and management are joined 
with the requirements of the broad masses, 
All this exerts an influence on the final 
elaboration of a doctrine and on the 
establishment of the fundamental prin- 
ciples the country and its armed forces 
will follow in war. For this reason both 
official and semiofficial doctrines and re- 
organizations in the armies of individual 
countries usually represent a true picture 
of internal conditions and foreign and 
domestic situations. 

The center of gravity for study doubt- 
less must be in the domains of doctrine 
and strategy. This is because nuclear 
weapons and other technical achievements 
in electronics, transportation, aviation, 
and missiles go far beyond tactical signif- 
icance. The value of consideration of the 
influence of these new means on the tactics 
and the development of operations is not 
herein minimized. However, none of the 
changes in tactics (breadth of front or 
greater depth of disposition, march tech- 
niques, and supply methods) will yield 
full benefit and may even be detrimental, 
if the strategic side of the entire problem 
has not been solved beforehand. 

The danger exists of making a change 
in organization or tactical procedure 
which, in essence, is an attempt to fit a 
new quality perfectly into an old mold. 
The justifiableness of this comment may 
be perceived by particular study of any 
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of the “new weapons.” Generally speak- 
ing, they all far exceed any tactical frame- 
work. 

It is understandable that, in the exami- 
nation of this problem in any country, the 
center of gravity primarily is found in 
the study of the aspect and character of 
the possible war and the estimate of the 
worth, under the new conditions, of the 
tactical and operational procedures of 
World War II. Clearly, this obligates a 
parallel study of possible new tactical pro- 
cedures and concrete variants in an 
eventual future war. It is also clear that 
these examinations influence the final con- 
clusions. 

Today, it is vitally necessary to deter- 
mine principles and rules in accordance 
with basic matters—to determine the 
places and significance of the individual, 
and constant factors—and only then, on 
the basis of these, to approach and work 
out the remaining problems. 


The Proper Perspective 

In the case of small countries or, gen- 
erally speaking, countries which could find 
themselves in a military clash without the 
new combat means at their disposal, cor- 
rect appraisal and “putting everything in 
its place,” acquires an enormous signif- 
icance. This is also true because of the 
danger of a loss of perspective and of 
falling into an idolatrous worship of these 
means. The idea that “possession of them 
solves every problem” is very far from the 
actual truth. 

As a result of the invention of new com- 
bat means, the man-matériel relationship 
has become a key question. This always 
has been difficult in wars, but in our times 
it also has become a national and most 
important doctrinal military question. In 
a narrow military sense, it is regularly 
treated and solved in various ways. Quite 
properly, a great deal is written con- 
cerning it. Some writers, not finding an 
answer to the question of how to establish 
the correct relationship between man and 
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the new techniques, although deeply im-- 
pressed by these weapons, hide behind the 
familiar expression that “the man is still 
the decisive factor.” 

In truth, men play the principal role in 
everything. However, there is not much 
benefit derived from declaring this truism 
in this manner. It is necessary to find and 
give a practical answer which would 
represent the material reflection of this 
truth in the reality of a country—in its 
views concerning war, its strategic sup- 
plies, its operational and tactical methods, 
and its army organization. 


Technique and Man 

The problem itself is complex, but its 
analysis and the devising of practical so- 
lutions is still more complex. The man- 
matériel relationship is continually dif- 
fering, whether because of a change of 
technique or of men. Since both men and 
technique change, the problem cannot be 
generalized. Just a glance at reality will 
show the great complexity of this matter. 
The relationships to technique of the man 
who is armed with a pistol, of the man who 
sits in a tank, or of the man who from a 
launching site in Africa fires a rocket 
with an atomic warhead at a target in 
Europe are very different. The role of 
men in battle, of men who attack and seize 
a position, is great. However, the role of 
men who press a button to fire a rocket 
(which, by its explosive force, destroys a 
target) is very small, while the role of 
technique is great. 

The same thing is true if we consider 
men in combat in war. A man armed with 
a pistol as opposed to a man armed with 
an automatic weapon or a man in a tank 
or a plane, is not in the same situation. 
Technique and matériel create a differ- 
ence. For this, and for many other reasons, 
there is nothing gained in hiding behind 
the expression that “the man is decisive.” 
This will be of little help to the men 
fighting a future war if they have not 
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found the answer to the question of how 
to combat the new weapons. 

It is not immaterial whether a country 
possesses modern military means, or 
whether it finds itself at war with an en- 
emy who has, or does not have, these 
means at his disposal. Nevertheless, there 
is a possible solution for a country, even 
in an unfavorable situation, to be able to 
carry on fighting successfully. This would 
be the neutralization of all of the enemy 
matériel to which this country is not able 
to oppose its own corresponding matériel 
(in point of number and quality) by means 
of an appropriate method of warfare. If 
the mode of warfare decided on is well- 
chosen and in harmony with the real sit- 
uation, an equilibrium between man and 
technique in the fighting on both sides can- 
not but result. Only in cases where equi- 
librium has been attained will the man 
conquer who fights from justified motives, 
and who has more strength, courage, and 
resolution for fighting until victory is 
achieved. 

Historical Equilibrium 

History has given us many examples of 
historical balance. A case in point is found 
in the record of the Yugoslavian National 
War of Liberation. This considers the skill 
of Yugoslavian National Liberation 
Forces in effecting the neutralization, by 
means of strategic or tactical procedures, 
of the enemy technique the national forces 
did not possess. The strategic conceptions 
of the supreme command thwarted the ef- 
fective exploitation of the enemy’s heavy 
technical means; the tactics of the Na- 
tional Liberation Forces were in complete 
harmony with them. For this reason the 
German heavy artillery and aviation never 
had paying targets. Never were these 
weapons, in the hands of the Germans, 
able to exert any material influence on 
the outcome of the engagements conducted 
against the National Liberation Forces. 
In fact, their heavy weapons were often 
an encumbrance to their own troops, for 
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they hindered rapid maneuvers, and bound 
them to communication routes. 

The enemy’s technical advantages were 
neutralized by conducting the war in a 
practicable manner. The Yugoslavian su- 
preme command did not copy anyone else’s 
strategy, organization, or tactical proce- 
dures, but devised such strategy and 
worked out such procedures as were best 
suited to the conditions of country, people, 
and aims. The enemy was compelled to 
fight the battle in space and time and in 
a manner suited to the National Libera- 
tion Army, enabling the liberation forces 
to take advantage of the great vigor, skill, 
and superiority of their fighters. Neither 
the supreme command nor any of the in- 
dividual commanders committed the error 
—because of someone else’s theory of war, 
or recognized system of strategy or tac- 
tics—of fighting the enemy on “his own 
ground.” 

Under the present conditions the correct 
solution can be found only on this same 
basis. Correct strategy in general, and 
tactics in particular, must be capable of 
neutralizing that enemy technique which 
we do not possess. 

Conditions must be created under which 
the battle will be fought with a close state 
of balance as regards weapons and ma- 
tériel. That is to say, the situation must 
be achieved where the human factor will 
be the decisive one. This can be attained 
by means of a definite mode of warfare 
which will not give the enemy the op- 
portunity, or offer him paying targets, for 
the employment of atomic or rocket weap- 
ons. It will force the enemy either to re- 
frain from battle or accept it in a way 
which makes it impossible for him to take 
advantage of technological superiority. 

This concept could quite properly be 
called, “regular, pre-prepared, partisan 
warfare.” 


Planned Partisan Warfare 
The above appelation will likely be criti- 
cized, but that is not of material impor- 
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tance. It is a type of warfare for which 
a country would be prepared in advance 
and in which its army, modernly equipped 
(but with armament adapted to such war- 
fare), would fight jointly with an or- 
ganized and armed population using pre- 
established strategy and tactics. This is 
warfare in which, by means of strategy, 
integral action would be ensured and, by 
means of tactics, the exposure of large 
units to the destructive blows of the en- 
emy’s technique would be prevented. 

The employment of a doctrine of this 
kind would not be acceptable for every 
country, nor would the conduct of such a 
war be simple. There is no doubt but that 
it is much easier to wage war having all 
technical means available. 

Basically, a country of a reactionary 
social order or one which is a member of 
a military bloc is not able to adopt this 
doctrine, first, because it is a national 
déctrine of war which can be put into 
practice only if the population desires it 
and, second, because the interests of this 
country, and its military doctrine are sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the bloc and 
not to those of the defense of the partic- 
ular country and its independence. It can 
be put into practice only when the country 
in question is defending itself. 

To put this doctrine into practice suc- 
cessfully everything must be adjusted to 
it: the physiognomy and composition of 
the army, the individual training of the 
soldier, military relationships, cadre, ar- 
maments, and equipment. The entire coun- 
try must take part in the preparation for 
the eventual realization of such a doctrine. 


Morai Effect 

The problem of the psychological-moral 
effect of the new means on the combatants 
is extraordinarily important and requires 
particular study. Although we usually 
limit ourselves to the consideration of the 
exclusively material effects of those means, 
the fact is that their psychological action 
is no less important. It could even be said 
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that in a large number of cases this par- . 
ticular action is immeasurably greater 
than the material effect. This will most 
often occur in cases where the adversary 
is unacquainted with the worth of the new 
weapons, does not possess them himself, 
and where the population and the army 
are not prepared for combat against them. 


Demoralization 

Many examples of demoralization are to 
be found, not only where such means as 
atomic weapons or rockets are involved, 
but also where the ordinary, classical 
weapons are employed. It is well-known, 
for example, that peoples who are un- 
acquainted with the capabilities of par- 
ticular technical means usually ascribe to 
them a capability which they do not 
possess. Anyone who has studied or par- 
ticipated in military operations knows of 
panic which seized good units or fighting 
men through the action of weapons with 
which they were not acquainted and were 
not prepared to combat. 

As regards the demoralization of entire 
populations, history contains a consider- 
able number of good examples. When we 
speak of neutralization of the technique 
which we ourselves do not possess, in ad- 
dition to our endeavor to reduce its actual 
material effects, we also must prevent the 
possible psychological action of the enemy 
armament. Accordingly, we shall achieve 
the successful neutralization of the ma- 
terial effects of a weapon by means of 
proper strategy and tactics which will 
make a diminution or a complete neutral- 
ization of its action possible. This can be 
achieved by means of the consistent policy 
of not affording the enemy a favorable 
target for the employment of such means. 

We shall achieve success in the neutral- 
ization of the psychological effect of any 
weapon by means of the psychological 
preparation and training of the people for 
warfare and combat against an enemy 
who possesses these means. This is done 
by acquainting them with their capabili- 
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ties and the corresponding measures of 
protection, and by means of practicing the 
appropriate procedures. In doing this it is 
very important that the preparations car- 
ried on in peacetime be so conducted that 
the people will learn the entire truth con- 
cerning every one of such means of com- 
bat. This will instill faith and confidence 
in their own commanders. 

On the other hand, if the truth is 
learned from the enemy when he employs 
these means, it may have withering re- 
sults on morale. It is necessary to devote 
a great deal of attention to the psycholog- 
ical factor in operations under present- 
day conditions, and the schooling and 
preparation of the people in this regard 
must not be allowed to lag behind their 
specifically military training. 


Modern Army Concept 


A matter which is timely and practical, 
often written about, and still more dis- 
cussed in connection with new technique, 
concerns the “modern army” concept. This 
concept, almost by definition, is automat- 
ically synonymous with an army that 
has at its disposal all or the greater part 
of the latest combat means. Today, since 
these means are the nuclear weapons, 
guided missiles, and supersonic planes to 
deliver nuclear bombs, this implies that 
only armies which possess these weapons 
are regarded as modern. 

Persons with this understanding of the 
concept of a modern army seek the solu- 
tion to all problems by looking on military 
knowledge and skill through the prism of 
these weapons. How incorrect this is and 
how dangerous, also, there is no need to 
state. 

The modern army concept cannot indi- 
cate solely its technical outfitting but its 
suitability—that is, whether in point of 
strength, organization, training, arma- 
ment, and the strategy and tactics it has 
adopted, it fills the needs of its country. 
If it answers to these needs then it is a 
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modern army, but if not, then modern 
weapons will not save it from defeat. 

In the face of this, a definition of the 
modernness of armies would be: an army 
is modern which in its strength, armament, 
organization, doctrine, and training is 
qualified for conducting war in a manner 
wholly expedient for that country alone, 
and whose every part is adjusted, trained, 
and equipped for meeting this require- 
ment. 

Differing Armies 

It is natural today that armies should 
differ considerably from one another, and 
that dissimilar doctrines should exist as 
a reflection of the nature of each country. 
But this does not exclude the exploitation 
of the experiences of others and of all 
that is good, especially if this coincides 
with the views adopted by the country 
concerned. This holds true for theory, com- 
bat means, or military technique. 

The idea that only modern matériel and 
weapons make an army modern is dan- 
gerous, especially for small countries. The 
line of argument thereby automatically 
follows that it is necessary to equip the 
army with all modern means and that it 
must be, in miniature, a copy of the army 
of a great power. This would necessarily 
invite the acceptance and copying of the 
other’s strategic and tactical methods and 
principles. As a _ result, engagements 
would be fought in a manner correspond- 
ing to the possession of still more such 
means and still more modern technique. 

A typical example of such a situation 
was found in 1941 in the physiognomy, 
doctrine, and strategy of the former Yugo- 
slav Army. In this army, all aspects of 
theory (French, German, English, and 
even Russian) found a place. It possessed 
no doctrine of its own, for the probable 
character of a future war in relation to 
Yugoslavia had not been studied and ap- 
prehended. Moreover, in practice, anti- 
quated principles from World War I were 
employed. Both the army and everything 
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connected with it developed under the in- 
fluence of these foreign theories, although 
no real basis—material or psychological— 
existed for any of them. 

While the German Army very easily 
crushed that ineffectual force, it quickly 
found itself faced with an unsolvable prob- 
lem and lost the battle to the weakly 
armed units of the National Army of 
Liberation. 

One of the main reasons for this, cer- 
tainly, was that the war was conducted in 
the proper manner, that is, in the strategy 
and tactics used by the National War of 
Liberation. In this conneetion, it must be 
emphasized with reference to the modern 
army concept that during the course of 
the National War of Liberation the Yugo- 
slav forces made use of only such arma- 
ment as they could employ to their own 
advantage. In numerous cases and without 
regret they refrained from the use of ar- 
tilery and tanks as soon as the danger 
existed that they would be forced to accept 
battle under unfavorable conditions, and 
lose the initiative or freedom of maneuver 
on account of them. 

As soon as conditions were created that 
were favorable for the profitable employ- 
ment of the heavy weapons, they were 
used. But at no time was the liberation 
army blinded by mere modernness—at no 
time was it considered that modern weap- 
ons alone would be decisive with regard 
to the final outcome of the battle or that 
one could not fight successfully without 
them. 
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It is an incontestable fact that weapons 
and matérjel exert an influence on choice 
of strategy and tactics, but precisely for 
this reason it is necessary, in an army, to 
have only those weapons which render 
possible, and do not prevent, the carrying 
out of those forms of strategy and tactics 
that are adapted to the given country. 
The modern army must take this into 
account. 

Conclusion 

It is probable that every future war 
will, for the nations involved and because 
of the new means, become essentially and 
immediately “total war” in the absolute 
sense. In the face of this one cannot look 
on the problem of the study of the form 
of the future war—of its strategy and 
tactics—as a narrow, professionally mili- 
tary problem. There is not a question that 
can be solved solely from the standpoint 
of the “professional soldier” and on the 
basis of the type of the so-called classical 
army. 

Least of all will small countries be able 
to solve successfully any such question by 
using the methods and formulas of the 
great powers (for example, on the basis 
of the theory of “retaliation,” “pushbut- 
ton warfare,” or aerial superiority). 
Guided by such norms and manner of 
thinking—which essentially means, by 
copying—small countries will be incapable 
of discerning their own strength and will 
be led into a blind alley, which will not 
be the case if they see things as they really 
are. 
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MOVING? 


If you are moving, please notify the MILITARY REVIEW, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
of your change of address. Be sure to include your name, old address, and new address. 
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Total War But Vital Point Strategy 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Brigadier General Antonio Saltini in “Rivists 
Militare” (Italy) June 1958. Translation by Mr. LaVergne Dale, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


THE expression “total war” is now so 
commonly employed that even one un- 
versed in matters of a military nature 
is aware that a total character is unavoid- 
able in any modern war of worldwide 
dimensions. However, the scope of this 
expression is not well-defined. 

In the main, common opinion identifies 
total war with a conflict in which there 
is no discrimination in objectives. At the 
same time, no rational action can dispense 
with discriminatory evaluations. It is, 
therefore, necessary to arrive more pre- 
cisely at the sense and degree to which 
the total character of war ought to be 
understood. 

Total war cannot be called a new phe- 
nomenon. Many of the wars of antiquity, 
particularly those associated with major 
migrations of peoples, were of a total 
character. This was manifested either in 
their intent of annihilation of the enemy 
population, or in their conduct by par- 
ticipation of the entire friendly popula- 
tion in the fighting and physical elimina- 
tion or reduction to slavery of the 
conquered population. 

With the advance of civilization, the 
stabilization of the centers of population, 
and the development of industry and 
commerce the complete annihilation of the 
vanquished people worked harmfully, even 
for the victor, and total wars became rare. 

In the Middle Ages and in the modern 
era the peculiar political and social or- 
ganization of each of the two periods 
brought about, first, the knightly concept 
of war, and then, professional armies re- 
inforcing the tendency to confine conflicts 
solely to combatant forces with a mini- 
mum of involvement of populations. In 
“conventional war,” resolution of the bel- 
ligerent situation is even sought exclu- 


sively by threat and maneuver without 
an actual clash between armed forces. 

The forerunners of a reversion to to- 
talitarian forms appeared during the wars 
of the French Revolution and those of 
the Empire when the repercussions of 
the armed conflicts on the life of the 
population spread and intensified. As a 
result of this, war ceased to be a private 
affair and became a national phenomenon. 
It was a political and social, rather than 
military, transformation. Salient manifes- 
tations of this return, in addition to 
resumption of the armed clash, were mass 
levy and the so-called feeder wars. 

In spite of the increased participation 
of populations in war, conflicts up to and 
throughout all of the 19th certury were 
far from being what could be defined as 
total. Many elements remained absent 
from the conflict due to the physical im- 
possibility of participating in it, and vast 
expanses of the territories of belligerent 
nations were able to escape attack com- 
pletely. The outcome of war was still 
solely decided by the clash of armed 
forces. 


In the first half of the present century 
—with the two great World Wars—fac- 
tors which were particularly suited for 
impressing totalitarian aspects on war 
gradually appeared. The chief factors— 
the last of which constitutes both the 
cause and effect of total war—were the 
advent of aerial means, the widespread 
introduction into war of machines in gen- 
eral, and the ideological character as- 
sumed by conflicts. 


Aerial Means 


Aerial means, as the carrier of weap- 
ons, combined mobility with power and 
freedom of action, and opened up to the 
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offense the entire territories of the bellig- 
erents. Moreover, with its capability of 
observation, the aerial means greatly 
facilitated the search for and selection of 
objectives. Finally, by* shortening dis- 
tances and diminishing spaces, they ac- 
centuated the political, economic, and 
military interdependence between nations. 
It made possible and, at the same time, 
obligatory, great coalitions broadening 
the sphere of conflicts and making for 
their total character. 

The aerial means presented itself, 
therefore, as that factor par excellence 
which rendered total war possible. For 
this same reason, airpower progressively 
grew in importance, ultimately presenting 
aspects of preeminence in comparison 
with ground and naval forces. 


Military Power 

The growing employment of machines 
in war, in large measure rendered com- 
bat potential conditional on the avail- 
ability of raw materials, on the inventive, 
organizational, and productional capac- 
ities of belligerent peoples, and on their 
technical and industrial setup. Thus oper- 
ations are bound to a system of produc- 
tion and distribution which is wholly 
exposed to air attack. Energies, activities, 
and materials which in the past had re- 
mained absent from war or whose inci- 
dence on it was of a long-term nature 
only, assumed decisive values. There arose 
the concept of war potential—which is 
closely bound to that of total war. 

It was possible to crush the enemy 
much sooner by paralyzing his armed 
forces indirectly, that is, by means of 
blows dealt on the enemy’s war potential 
in its origins and functions before meet- 
ing with it on the field of battle. Thus 
armed forces no longer constituted the 
sole element of military power and, at 
times, not even the principal one. Numer- 


ous other elements presented themselves,: 


often more vulnerable to air attacks than 
the armed forces. 
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The characteristics of war were modi- . 
fied; strategy greatly expanded its sphere 
of competence and began to assume as- 
cendancy over tactics, in some cases, even 
determining the decision alone. The par- 
ticipation of populations in war increased, 
moreover, and the battle no longer was 
solely an encounter between armed forces 
but rather a confrontation of nations. 

Thus both premises, mutually interde- 
pendent, of total war could be realized: 
the involvement in war of all friendly 
energies and resources, and the tendency 
toward the destruction of all the elements 
of all enemy war potential, in whatever 
place and under whatever form they pre- 
sented themselves. 


Ideological Character 


On this favorable basis for the conduct 
of total war was finally superimposed 
the ideological character that had mean- 
while been assumed by conflicts. Whet- 
ting hatreds, the ideologies added new 
impetus toward the total destruction of 
the enemy and, at the same time, an 
appearance of ethical justification. Ex- 
alting minds, they favored the develop- 
ment of guerrilla activity and permitted 
the impressing of a unified and vigorous 
character on _ psychological war, the 
strengthening of the friendly moral 
forces, and the eroding of those of the 
enemy. 

The three previously mentioned factors 
—that is, the advent of aerial means, the 
widespread inclusion of machines in war, 
and the ideological character assumed by 
conflicts—interact reciprocally with one 
another. Thus while on one hand the 
gamut of the possible objectives was be- 
coming richer and more extended, on the 
other hand, the means for fully investi- 
gating and striking them was becoming 
stronger, and the moral forces inciting 
to total destruction were becoming more 
robust. 
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New Weapons 

At this point new and powerful means 
of warfare appeared, among them, nu- 
clear weapons and missiles. These, pro- 
ducing an extraordinary increment of 
destructive power, have increased, by like 
amount, the possibilities of total war. 
Along with this the baneful consequences 
of total war have increased to the point 
where some recognize in it a veritable 
form of suicide for the participants. The 
eventuality of a conflict in which, even if 
victorious, the resulting harm and _ in- 
juries would be greater than the ad- 
vantages deriving from it has turned 
attention to total war. 

In contrast with those of antiquity, a 
modern war cannot have as its aim the 
annihilation of the enemy people. This is 
true not only for ethical but also for eco- 
nomic reasons. The two World Wars were 
total only from certain points of view, for 
both of them lacked the feature of annihi- 
lation of the enemy. The economies of the 
individual nations are too interdependent 
today not to feel repercussions from the 
destruction of the others. Paralysis of 
and also serious damage to the economic 
and productional system of the van- 
quished people would create formidable 
problems for the victor in the postwar pe- 
riod. In a war between two vast coalitions, 
total annihilation of the conquered coali- 
tion would mean death and wilderness 
over nearly half the globe with incalcula- 
ble repercussions over the remaining half 
with even this portion certainly not im- 
mune to serious attacks. 

A modern war can have only the aim 
of breaking the will of the adverse popu- 
lations to resist, preserving for them, 
however, the possibilities of survival. It 
follows from this that there is perhaps 
no discrimination between strictly mili- 
tary and nonmilitary objectives. 

However, rigorous discrimination is in- 
dispensable. 

This is imposed by the principle of 
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economy which is always imperious in 
war. Even though ample nuclear means 
are available and without considering 
their cost and the restrictive factors of 
production and employment, the total 
destructive power utilizable by one of the 
two parties will always be limited if the 
number and dispersion of the elements 
constituting the war potential of the 
adverse party are considered. 


Vital Points 

In any event, it would be absurd to 
attempt to pursue the enemy war poten- 
tial through each of its capillary elements 
when it is possible, instead, to attack it 
in its vital points which are unavoidably 
formed along the chain of production, 
classification, distribution, and employ- 
ment. It would be just as absurd to at- 
tempt to paralyze the enemy’s traffic by 
destroying his communication routes 
throughout the entire length and breadth 
of their development, rather than by 
blowing up their vital constructional ele- 
ments such as bridges and tunnels. As 
far back as 1940, Winston Churchill ob- 
served that in war the best results are 
obtained by acting against a small number 
of objectives of great importance. And 
Stalin expressed a similar thought when 
he asserted that in war it is necessary 
to disentangle from the mass of tasks 
the one which represents the essential 
kernel. 

It may be observed that the principal 
vital point of war potential is, properly 
speaking, constituted by the deployment 
on the field of operations. Nothing better 
than this expresses the synthesis of the 
potential itself. But if this ‘was true in 
the wars of the past, it is no longer so in 
modern war, due to the rarefication of 
the tactical and logistical dispositions and 
the existence, outside of the field of bat- 
tle, of objectives that are decisive, vulner- 
able, and without any capacity of their 
own for reaction. Obviously, objectives 
of this type merit preference, especially 
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those whose destruction has direct reper- 
cussions on the effectiveness of the armed 
forces. 

In a war of nuclear weapons it can also 
happen—and it is even probable that it 
would happen—that the armed forces 
would avoid the formation of an active 
field of operations during the first phase 
of the conflict, expressly for avoiding 
exposure to a serious risk of destruction. 
It would not be so easy, however, to avoid 
attack on many of the fixed objectives 
which constitute the war potential in the 
interior of the territory. 

An exigency still more imperious than 
that of economy requires, at least in the 
initial phase of the hostilities, a careful 
selection of the objectives that are to be 
attacked: that of surviving the possibil- 
ities of an immediate counterattack by 
the enemy. This exigency necessitates, 
first of all, the removal of the enemy’s 
talons, beginning with the most danger- 
ous and putting off to a second phase the 
attacks suited for breaking the residual 
will to resist. Not being able to attack 
everything, it is necessary to turn one’s 
efforts toward those objectives whose elim- 
ination has an immediate repercussion 
on the enemy’s destructive possibilities. 
These first priority objectives are, as a 
rule, outside of the ground theater of 
operations, but all of them are of a defi- 
nite military character without which 
there could be no immediacy of effects. 


Discrimination 

Ethical economic and strategic consid- 
erations concur in imposing an accurate 
selection of objectives so that, contrary 
to general opinion, modern war fought 
with nuclear weapons must be the op- 
posite of a war of indiscriminate objec- 
tives. 

And if it is true that in the danger of 
indiscrimination may dwell an efficacious 
inhibitive power as regards the occur- 
rence of hostilities, it is equally true that 
there must be no confusion between the 
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ways of attempting to avoid war and ~ 
those of effectively conducting it once 
it has been unleashed. 

The accurate selection of the vital 
points which are to be attacked and the 
most suitable order in which to attack 
them constitutes, therefore, an act of 
fundamental importance in present-day 
war. This selection must be a basic part 
of a modern plan of war and on its cor- 
rectness largely depend not only the dura- 
tion but the very results of the conflict. 
This is, however, anything but an easy 
task and requires constant activity de- 
voted to search, evaluation, and recheck- 
ing for keeping information up to date. 

For the sake of caution and flexibility, 
the plan of the vital points to be attacked 
must be extended beyond those regarded 
as strictly indispensable. This obviates 
the results of errors of evaluation and 
avoids surprises. Moreover, a prepara- 
tion for war which was too obviously 
oriented in the direction of exclusively 
attacking certain vital points, would be 
too revealing of particular intentions. 
However, a moderate overstepping of the 
bounds of the strictly indispensable vital 
points would not necessarily signify the 
intention to attack everything. 

Generally, the aim should be toward 
attacking the vital points on the basis of 
homogeneousness of class, including in 
the same class those identified with the 
same aspect of the enemy’s war potential. 
For example, nuclear power finds its prin- 
cipal vital points in stocks of nuclear 
devices; airbases; atomic missile launch- 
ing bases; airplane carriers; establish- 
ments for the manufacture of nuclear 
devices; airplane factorieS; oil reserves; 
and oilfields. 

Of the above-named vital points—a 
good share of which are outside the field 
of operations—the first four: have to do 
with the enemy’s immediate possibility 
of counterattack and are of concern from 
the point of view of survival. For this 
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reason these must be top priority objec- 
tives. 

Ground power, beyond the field of bat- 
tle, can be effectively attacked in weap- 
ons factories; bridges and tunnels of 
communication routes; transportation 
means; reserves; and oilfields. 

Industrial power is particularly vul- 
nerable in some of its sources of energy, 
in its labor establishments, in the struc- 
tural elements (bridges, tunnels) of its 
communication routes, and in its power- 
line networks. 

From these examples it follows that 
there is not always a clear separation be- 
tween the one class and the other, as some 
vital points concern a number of aspects 
of war potential. To these must be given 
preference, within the bounds of each of 
the classes to be attacked, yet subordi- 
nately to the criterion suggested by the 
requirement of survival. The choice of the 
vital points to be attacked must not be 
influenced by particular aims the war 
may possibly pursue, because these aims 
will be much better achieved by means 
of a rapid and decisive victory than by 
means of action which do not fit perfectly 
into the general aim of the war. 

In attacking the objectives situated 
outside the field of operations, it often 
will be impossible to avoid the involve- 
ment, in the attack, of portions of the 
population, especially if a guided missile 
is employed as the delivery means. How- 
ever, except in case of a retort, centers 
of population must not be considered in 
themselves as vital points of moral po- 
tential, not only for ethical reasons, but 
also because the efficacy of terroristic 
war in the interest of victory is quite 
dubious since this form of war is capable 
of operating in a counterprodyctive man- 
ner. 

Conclusion 

The expression “total war,” whose 
meaning is rather vague and commonly 
understood in the sense of war without 
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discrimination of objectives, indicates a 
conflict in which one must also conduct 
attacks outside the strictly operational 
field. These objectives must be selected 
carefully. Thus the more the gamut of 
the objectives is broadened and enriched 
and the more the available destructive 
power increases, the more necessary a 
rigid discrimination becomes to make the 
objectives which are to be attacked co- 
incide to the greatest degree possible with 
the vital points of the enemy’s war po- 
tential. It follows from this that total 
war is held in check today by the very 
fact of its great possibilities of destruc- 
tion. Leaving the confines of the field of 
operations it must localize itself in the 
enemy’s vital points. 


Total war is total in the sense that all 
the physical and spiritual energies and 
all the material and economic resources 
of the belligerents must concur in it and 
that all of them are subject to attack. 
It is also total in the sense that national 
defense demands perfect fusion between 
armed forces and country. But it is not 
total in the sense that everything is to 
be attacked. 


Strategy, similarly, is total in the sense 
that in its shaping must preside the eval- 
uation of all the factors of the enemy’s 
war potential and not solely that of those 
which are strictly military. But strategy 
also must be confined in its conduct to 
the accurately selected vital points of this 
potential. 

In sum: total war, but vital point strat- 
egy. 

Moreover, what is strategy if not the 
art of selecting and attacking the vital 
points of the enemy’s strength in such a 
way as to force him to surrender with 
the minimum expenditure of one’s own 
forces? In fact, only vital point strategy, 
fully harmonizing with the principle of 
the economy of forces, can be said to be 
true strategy. 

In the past the vital point of war po- 
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tential could be regarded as a single 
thing, since it was constituted exclusively 
by the armed forces—even though more 
or less pronounced forms of indirect strat- 
egy have always existed. The strategic 
problem was, at that time, well-defined. 
Today, this problem has become broad 
and complex, although still capable of 
being expressed in a very definite and 
fairly simple question, namely: how, 


where, and when to deal a blow on the - 
enemy’s war potential? In a_ general 
sense and on the basis of what has been 
said, the question must be given the fol- 
lowing reply: with the means and in the 
manner which from time to time are most 
suitable, at the vital points of the enemy’s 
war potential. giving priority to those 
affecting its immediate possibilities of 
destruction. 





Philosophy of Coalitions 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by General 
L. M. Chassin in “Revue de Défense Nationale” (France) December 1958. 


MARSHAL Foch once commented, “I ad- 
mire the Emperor much less since I have 
found out what a coalition is.” 

It is difficult not to agree with him. 

The defects of coalitions, especially in 
pedcetime, are so very apparent and the 
results they achieve so often deceiving, 
that it seems quite reasonable to question 
their real value. 

Coalitions have triumphed, it must be 
admitted; for example, in the two World 
Wars of this century. But the fact that 
some have triumphed does not alone ex- 
cuse their inadequacies and errors. Ad- 
ditionally, although many have been vic- 
torious, many others have been defeated 
when confronted with the determination 
of isolated peoples or the valor of a bril- 
liant leader. 

Historical Review 

In the dawn of modern history, Caesar 
triumphed over the coalition of Gallic 
tribes. But several centuries later the al- 
liance of the Franks, Romans, Visigoths, 
and Burgundians put Attila to rout on 
the Catalonian fields. 

In the Middle Ages the Crusades—at 
least the first—were true coalitions under 
the emblem of the Christian faith. As soon 
as the latter grew weaker and material 
considerations became stronger, the Cru- 
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sades were doomed to certain failure. 

In the 16th century, in order to defeat 
Charles V, Francis I did not hesitate to 
ally himself with the Turk Suleiman and 
to welcome in the harbor of Toulon the 
fleet of the pirate Barbarossa. This pre- 
sents an interesting viewpoint. By enter- 
ing into a pact with a Mohammedan prince 
from Asia in order to fight against a 
Christian king of Europe, did not Francis 
I commit treason against the civilization 
which he represented? In seeing only his 
particular and immediate interest, did he 
fail to understand the seriousness of the 
danger of his action to the whole picture, 
of which—whether he liked it or not—he 
was a part? At any rate, all of Western 
Europe including France soon thereafter 
came very close to being engulfed by the 
Turkish onslaught. Can an alliance that 
is solely based on interest, therefore, be 
beneficial? History clearly answers: No. 

Whatever immediate good this may have 
accomplished, it always ended by engen- 
dering catastrophy. 

An ethically bad decision—even if it 
appears to be “practically good”—is al- 
ways to be rejected. Thus metaphysics re- 
enters politics which it dominates. By 
entering upon an alliance with the USSR, 
in the middle of 1941, the Anglo-Saxons 
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committed a sin against Christian civili- 
zation. Could they not have let Stalin fight 
against Hitler on his side, without bind- 
ing themselves to him in any way? 

It is possible, of course, that the war 
might have lasted longer without the tidal 
wave of planes, jeeps, arms, and muni- 
tions and supplies of all kinds which 
flowed into the USSR. This is in no way 
certain and it is futile to write history 
as it “might have been.” But considering 
the miserable end of an alliance that has 
thrown the center of Europe back to bar- 
baric times, it is necessary to reintroduce 
into our foreign relationships a sense of 
obligation to the ideal that animates and 
arms that civilization to which we be- 
long. “Realism” does not pay. Loyalty does. 
These facts represent the guiding light 
that makes possible a clear judgment of 
events which otherwise appear difficult to 
explain. 

In its course, history will continue to 
record both victorious and defeated coali- 
tions. During the periods of stability of 
a civilization an equilibrium is established 
between the various states that comprise 
a “commonwealth.” But soon, an ambi- 
tious prince feels a dangerous “desire for 
power” and becomes the “perturber” of 
whom Admiral Castex speaks so well in 
his Theories on Strategy. 

After Charles V, who was finally de- 
feated, the France of Louis XIII and XIV 
aspired to supremacy. Immediately, coali- 
tions formed against her. After 40 years 
of almost uninterrupted strife against 
England, Holland, Spain, Savoy, Sweden, 
and the German princes, of glorious vic- 
tories and cruel defeats, Louis XIV fin- 
ished in a “draw” with his enemies, re- 
taining the greater part of his conquests 
and leaving his adversaries as exhausted 
as himself—if not more so. 

In the 18th century, Maria Theresa suc- 
ceeded in dislocating the coalition that 
had formed against her in the Austrian 
War of Succession. 
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An even better example occurred dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ War. Frederick II, 
fighting against the combined forces of 
France, Austria, Sweden, Russia, the 
Bourbons, and the German princes, suc- 
ceeded by genius, tenacity, and luck in 
triumphing over his mediocre adversaries 
who failed to coordinate their efforts and 
never engaged themselves completely. 

As a matter of fact, coalitions generally 
spring into being in war and die as soon 
as the armistice is concluded. However, 
the Holy Alliance of 140 years ago shows 
us an attempt at a permanent coalition, 
established to maintain a certain philo- 
sophical doctrine, a certain political sys- 
tem, and a territorial equilibrium in Ev- 
rope. This alliance, concluded in Paris in 
1815, between Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia was a mystic pact, placed under the 
invocation of the “Very Holy and Indi- 
visible Trinity.” 

In November 1815 England joined, and 
in 1818 France followed. The Quintuple 
Alliance became—according to the liber- 
als—a “syndicate of monarchic interests.” 

A real effort was made to maintain an 
equilibrium of power in Europe. The Con- 
gresses of Carlsbad and Vienna (1819-20) 
aimed at restraining liberal and national 
agitation in Germany. In 1821 the alliance 
charged Austria with the task of inter- 
vening in Italy and the reestablishment of 
order in Naples and Piedmont. In Verona 
in 1823 it was France that received the 
mission of acting in Spain. From that 
date on the syndicate became disunited, 
and finally, in 1824, the alliance broke up 
over the Greek Insurrection issue. 

The Holy Alliance failed because its 
members had no real faith in its Christian 
ideal. It did not know how to oppose a 
superior ideology to the liberal ideas that 
had sprung from the French Revolution. 
One does not fight ideas with cannons! 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
on the material plane the alliance func- 
tioned adequately for the 12 years of its 
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existence. They held frequent meetings 
of the heads of state, determined common 
politics for the coalition, and applied those 
politics collectively wherever the system 
was threatened. Here, were all the ele- 
ments vital to the success of a coalition 
in time of peace. 

Since the Holy Alliance, many other 
coalitions have been formed, some with a 
view to preserving a threatened balance, 
as in the Crimean War, and others to 
strike down an aggressor. The Crimean 
War coalition placed emphasis on the ne- 
cessity of a unified command. The victory 
of this coalition is interesting for several 
reasons, for the Crimean War is an ex- 
cellent example of limited war that stayed 
limited. The basic reasons for the conflict 
were not forgotten. It is quite obvious 
that the seizure of Sevastopol did not sig- 
nify the defeat of the immense Russian 
Empire. The war could have continued 
much longer, placing the allies, with their 
faraway bases and their badly organized 
medical and supply service, in a difficult 
position. But the Russian ministers wisely 
judged that the game was not worth the 
candle and preferred to renounce the pro- 
tectorate of the Christian Greek element 
in the Ottoman Empire rather than to 
continue a bloody and costly war. Limited 
wars, characteristic of periods of equilib- 
rium, appear to be making a comeback, 
for the world equilibrium of today has 
replaced the balance of Europe of the 
19th century. 

In wars of materiel, which are long 
drawn out and bloody and of which World 
War I is a prime example, the weight of 
economic and industrial resources finally 
becomes predominant. World War I was 
a triumph of General Fuller’s theory on 
the capital importance of armament. But 
it also demonstrated the difficulties en- 
countered by a coalition in achieving that 
convergence of efforts without which it 
loses its principal advantage. This war 
demonstrated the incontestable superior- 
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ity of a unified command, the need for | 
uniformity of methods of warfare, doc- 
trine, training, and armament, and the 
absolute requirement for an over-all po- 
litical direction and a plan that is accept- 
able to all. 

World War H, incidentally, did not dem- 
onstrate any great progress over World 
War I from the viewpoint of coalitions. 

This brief historical review has no 
other purpose than to defeat a sophism. 
No, coalitions do not always triumph. If 
they finally defeated Napoleon, Kaiser 
Wilhelm, and Hitler, they have failed be- 
fore Bajazet, Louis XIV, and Frederick 
the Great. What are the reasons for these 
differences? 

At present, a coalition of 15 nations has 
been functioning before our eyes for eight 
years—ample time to organize wisely, 
and to create and assign councils, com- 
mittees, and general staffs. In the organi- 
zation and the behavior of NATO, the 
difficulties encountered by a _ peacetime 
coalition are easily seen. 


NATO 


On 4 April 1949 in Washington, the 
representatives of 12 nations (Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States) signed the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

In the preamble to the treaty, stating 
their collective goals, the keywords clearly 
were democracy, well-being, and security. 
These same words also can be found in 
all the declarations made by the signa- 
tories of the pact. The representatives of 
Canada, France, and Iceland insisted on 
security and well-being. Mr. Spaak of 
Belgium declared that “war is a dreadful 
and absurd thing that solves nothing.” 
Denmark, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and England emphasized 
the political and defensive aspect of the 
pact. Only Portugal and the United States 
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pointed out the importance of a common 
ideology. 

As Dean Acheson of the United States 
pointed out: 

The truth of the treaty lies in the af- 
firmation of the moral and spiritual values 
that imposed the way of life which our 
nations propose to lead and to defend by 
all possible means. 


All in all, the treaty has a twofold char- 
acter: not only does it establish a defen- 
sive military alliance aimed at assurance 
of the safety of the parties involved, but 
also it overlaps onto the social, economic, 
and cultural level. It has been said that 
this is a novelty, since heretofore alliances 
were purely military. But today, the so- 
cial, financial, and national defense fac- 
tors are interdependent. It would serve 
little purpose to have an ally who could 
not arm his troops because of a lack of 
money or industrial means, or worse still, 
could not instill the will to fight in his 
troops. This element is hardly “new.” Dur- 
ing all the Napoleonic wars, for example, 
England continually supported her some- 
times shaky continental allies with money 
and propaganda. 


Defense and Security 


The concepts of “defense” and “secu- 
rity” are the motivators of the famous 
(and infamous) Maginot spirit. If noth- 
ing else, this leaves the best cards to the 
enemy, and certainly opens up the possi- 
bility of ultimate defeat. 

Article 3 of the NATO Charter affirms 
that the parties involved should “render 
mutual assistance” in order to increase 
their individual and collective capacity to 
resist an armed aggression. Article 4 de- 
clares that “the parties consult every time 
that—in the opinion of one among them 
—the territorial integrity, the political 
independence, or the safety of one or the 
other of the parties is threatened.” A sim- 
ple consultation will suffice to decide upon 
an action since this action is only obliga- 
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tory (article 5) in the case of an “armed 
attack” against one of the parties and in 
certain particular regions of the globe 
(article 6). This kind of text refers itself 
dangerously to a classic and outdated con- 
ception of war. Today, an “armed attack” 
is much too obvious a mode of action to 
be used openly. Unfortunately, there are 
a thousand other more underhanded ac- 
tions that do not lend themselves to nor- 
mal retaliation. According to official texts, 
NATO seems to relinquish the advantage 
of an attack to the adversary automat- 
ically, especially actions within a nation 
that do not constitute armed attacks on 
the territories covered by the treaty. 

Neither money, men, nor communica- 
tions have been spared in the attempts 
that have ceaselessly been made to make 
NATO more effective for a swift counter- 
move against aggression during its nine 
years of existence. Where do we stand 
today? And is the functioning of the 
greatest coalition—at least in principle 
—of modern times satisfactory? 

The military organization of NATO is 
subordinate to the “military committee” 
which is composed of one member of each 
of the signatories of NATO. This military 
committee, which meets but rarely, has 
a permanent agency in Washington, a 
Committee of Military Representatives, 
and a permanent group which comprises 
the representatives of France, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States. Hence, in the 
midst of the alliance there is a veritable 
military board of directors which groups 
the three considered countries as the most 
important at the moment of the signing 
of the treaty. The standing group is the 
superior agency and the two Supreme 
Commands—Supreme Allied Command 


Europe (SACEUR) and the Supreme Al- 
lied Command Atlantic (SACLANT)— 
are answerable to it, as are the two com- 
manders in chief of the English Channel 
as well as the Canadian-American Re- 
gional Strategic Group. 
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The military committee of the NATO 
Council consists of a committee for the 
production of armament, an infrastruc- 
tural committee, and more than 50 work- 
ing groups. They already have obtained 
tangible results in the field of standardi- 
zation of materiel. Even more important 
results have been obtained in the infra- 
structural field (airfields, telecommuni- 
cations, and pipelines). But here, as else- 
where, difficulties were encountered in 
obtaining decisions and in speeding up 
administrative procedure. 

NATO actually is composed of a group 
of sovereign allies. No decision tan be 
made without the unanimity of all 15 
members. This was not the case in the 
coalitions of the past, where the Council 
of War always made decisions on a ma- 
jority basis. The system of unanimity, it 
must be admitted, is paralyzing. In the 
20th century it is difficult to conceive an 
organization resembling that of the Polish 
Diet in the 16th century, where the lib- 
erum veto of only one lord sufficed to stop 
everything. 

Also, considering NATO organization, 
several agencies of capital importance are 
missing: 

1. An information agency, which is 
more important now than ever before 
when we consider the attack of the poten- 
tial adversaries. 

2. A central agency for scientific re- 
search for national defense, or at least 
an information bureau that would make 
it possible for everyone to profit by the 
work done by others. 

It is lamentable to see relatively poor 
states spend considerable sums trying to 
produce that which is already in produc- 
tion by other members of the organiza- 
tion. Jt is irritating to see that the com- 
manders in chief are as a rule very badly 
informed about the state of research in 
many of the member countries. Finally, 
it is disagreeable for certain countries to 
see themselves treated like second-class 
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allies and having no access to certain mil- 
itary secrets which are reserved to the 
“elite” of the coalition. 

3. A central agency for effective psy- 
chological action, whose creation is more 
necessary now than ever in these times 
of subversive warfare. Without common 
“idea-forces,” which are spread among the 
masses by all available means, nothing 
effective can be done. 


Permanent Coalitions 


This brief study leads to certain gen- 
eralized observations insofar as perma- 
nent coalitions are concerned. 

The first of these concerns the neces- 
sity for a common faith. When men are 
given an aim that they believe in, they 
will give willingly of their sweat and their 
blood. 

There can be no true alliance without 
mutual understanding and _ confidence. 
From the moment when national egotisms 
win over general interests, all is lost. 

Confidence and understanding must 
bring about a definition of a commonly 
applicable general politics in all impor- 
tant cases regardless of the part of the 
world concerned. Recent history has cer- 
tainly shown serious cases in which every 
nation tried to play its own game, giving 
the enemy a deplorable spectacle of dis- 
unity. 

Finally, from a common belief must 
come a common social and moral philoso- 
phy. If there is agreement on fundamental 
principles, it becomes difficult to be in 
gross disagreement on their application. 
Moreover, if these fundamental issues 
were to be expressed rather than merely 
referred to, they would certainly gain in 
stature. Are we agreed as to the meaning 
of the “defense of the Western civiliza- 
tion?” And, to go to the bottom of things, 
are we convinced spiritualists or are we 
materialists with a marked Marxist tend- 
ency? 

It is difficult to link fire with water. It 
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is similarly difficult to act in common 
when the basic ideas are not the same. 

Difficult but extremely important ques- 
tions, such as Arabian imperialism and 
Asiatic “neutralism,”’ should be the sub- 
jects of serious scrutiny, and a decision 
reached as to the common line of conduct 
to be adopted. Those countries that would 
not find themselves in agreement, could 
retire from the alliance. This certainly 
would be better than a hypocrisy that can 
only lead to deceptions and resentments. 

In the military sphere action must be 
definite. It is a well-known fact that war 
is prepared in peace. The leaders must be 
given clear-cut missions and the means 
to carry them out. The commanders of 
NATO should be in a position to command 
the forces that are placed under their 
orders. Beginning during peace they need 
authority to displace and train them ac- 
cording to their judgment, to have a real 
and efficient influence on the career of 
their subordinates, and to have the means 
to make themselves obeyed at any time and 
with respect to all subjects without fear 
of immediate politization or encountering 
a veto. 

It may not be so utopic as it sounds to 
think of a NATO officer corps wearing 
the same uniform, receiving the same pay, 
advancing according to the same rotation, 
and, if possible, receiving the same mili- 
tary instruction and speaking the same 
language. 

Why not a NATO military school for 
the young men of all nations who wish to 
dedicate themselves to a military career? 
In this way many frictions which now 
lessen the efficiency of NATO could be 
eliminated. This would solve the irritating 
questions of key positions, it would avoid 
the too-great number of offices and offi- 
cers, and finally would give the organiza- 
tion—at least on the military level—an 
esprit de corps and a unity of doctrine 
without which nothing of value can be 
achieved. 
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However this may be, one is obliged to 
recognize the effort which has been made 
by the Western allies and, if NATO shows 
points of weaknesses, it also has attempted 
to eradicate these by a fundamental revi- 
sion of the intentions on which NATO is 
based. 

Coalitions in War 

Coalitions function infinitely better in 
times of war than of peace. However, they 
are slow to come to life and the present 
evolution of war tends to give to this 
speed or lack of it an increasing impor- 
tance. 

As early as 1939 the French and Eng- 
lish allies had understood that the direc- 
tion of the war is a political responsibility. 
This is the reason why Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Daladier formed a Supreme War 
Council in September of that year. On 9 
August 1941 Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
velt met somewhere in the Atlantic and, 
following this conference, the officers of 
the English and the American General 
Staff began to make their joint plans. On 
2 January 1942 the 26 nations that were 
allied in the war against the Axis signed 
the Declaration of the United Nations, 
pledging themselves not to conclude any 
separate peace and to pursue the war with 
all their economic and military potentials. 
Parallel to this a Combined Chiefs of 
Staff (CCS) was created. The necessary 
agencies for the definition of politics and 
for the determination of the aims of the 
war of the coalition and for the conver- 
gence of the military efforts were created. 
Outside of the USSR the entire surface 
of the earth was divided into theaters of 
operations. In each theater where the two 
principal Allies had committed forces, the 
command was given to either an English- 
man or an American with the exception 
of China, where, for reasons of prestige, 
Chiang Kai-shek remained as Generalis- 
simo. If the chief was English, the deputy 
was American and vice versa. Thus Ted- 
der was Eisenhower’s deputy in Europe 
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and Devers was deputy to Maitland Wil- 
son in the Mediterranean. The supreme 
commander had equal and total authority 
over all the troops of the theater, what- 
ever their nationality. This close coopera- 
tion also could be found at all the echelons 
of the headquarters. 

During the entire war the Anglo-Amer- 
ican organization functioned very ade- 
quately. Political and military conferences 
followed one another regularly at inter- 
vals of six months. Of course, certain of 
the decisions that were arrived at are still 
debatable, especially those on the political 
level. It is certain that the formula of 
“unconditional capitulation,” for example, 
was inauspicious in the extreme and dis- 
concerted Hitler’s German foes. The un- 
fortunate decision of Yalta still dominates 
the world today. However, from the purely 
military viewpoint the major decision to 
defeat Hitler before defeating Japan was 
incontestably a very good decision and 
was adhered to almost completely. The 
over-all plans of the offensives were made 
correctly: landings in North Africa, Italy, 
and Europe. The regrettable rigidity of 
the scheme did not permit, for instance, 
an exploitation of the Italian victory by 
an amphibious operation in the Adriatic 
Sea, although this lack of flexibility was 
logistical rather than political. 

Even though the Anglo-Saxon coopera- 
tion finally proved itself satisfactory, this 
was not true of Russian-Western coopera- 
tion. The first Interallied Conference, as 
a preliminary to Tehran, took place in 
Moscow on 17 October 1943. Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill were the conferees. 
Here is a lesson of capital importance. 
Whatever the organizations may be, in 
the end it is the men alone with all their 
failings and weaknesses who decide the 
fate of nations. The role of the great 
leaders, those who know how to impose 
their will on their partners, will never 
come to an end. It is the “heroes” who 
make history. 
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Thus Stalin waged “his own war” with- . 
out bothering about the wishes of his al- 
lies. He knew how to exploit the dread 
of a separate peace—which today seems 
to us unthinkable—in order to demand 
more materiel and supplies. Putting his 
long-range political aims above and before 
the military necessities of the moment, he 
refused to help the Poles at Warsaw and 
moved his main effort to the left to “lib- 
erate” Hungary and the Balkans, when 
from the strategic viewpoint an attack 
on Berlin was mandatory. To be sure, 
there was cooperation, but it was a one- 
way proposition. 

As far as Chiang Kai-shek was con- 
cerned, the checkmate was on the same 
order, but here the Chinese leader real- 
ized from the start that the dangerous 
enemy was Mao and not Hirohito. The 
Americans persisted in their demands that 
Chiang break through the blockade of 
Yenan and reach an understanding with 
Mao. This brings us to a new thought. 
A coalition can triumph only if it is led 
by men who have sound political aims, a 
correct estimation of events, and a proper 
appreciation of the “idea-forces” that an- 
imate people. 

On the Axis side was the Japanese- 
German-Italian coalition in which Japan 
waged her own war without thought to 
the pooling of efforts and maintaining an 
inadmissable neutrality with the USSR. 
At the decisive moment Japan failed to 
move her submarine fleet on to the east- 
ern coast of Africa where it could have 
stopped the reinforcements for Egypt and 
thereby changed the whole aspect of the 
war by bringing Hitler to the threshold 
of the Middle East. 

In Europe, where Germany was incon- 
testably in command and imposed her will 
on all her satellites, including Italy, there 
was an undercurrent animosity against 
the Nazis. Actually, other than in Ger- 
many, Hitler’s ideology had not won over 
the masses who fought often against their 
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will. The Hitler coalition, after unbeliev- 
able initial success, collapsed, with the 
exception of Germany, because in Ger- 
many the youth had been fed the milk of 
Nazi doctrine. 

Conclusion 

Coalitions that fight against a single 
state are in a different situation than 
those opposed by another block of states. 
In the first instance, the often crushing 
superiority of means compensates for 
many shortcomings. In contrast thereto, 
in the second instance the coalition finds 
itself facing an adversary who has the 
same advantages, but who must deal with 
the same difficulties. 

However that may be, coalitions have 
both defects and good qualities. They can- 
not be solid and their success cannot bear 
fruit if they are not based on a minimum 
of common philosophical ideas that are 
not only agreed upon by the leaders but 
also by the masses of the peoples. It is 
necessary to know the reason for the fight 
and to agree that it is worth the effort, 
otherwise one fights badly. 

Consequently, people who no longer be- 
lieve in anything but their own well-being 
and who seek only to assure their own 
“security” and living standard, run the 
risk of being very bad soldiers. Future 
war probably will not be a war of robots 
and scientists as was thought by some 10 
years ago. It is very possible that we will 
have to wage limited or revolutionary 
wars in which the point of primary im- 
portance once again becomes the moral 
value of the soldier, as well as his ability 
to suffer and to march and live under 
conditions of extremely limited physical 
comfort. The army is called upon to play 
a big role in this respect. It is easy to 
kindle enthusiasm in the young by pre- 
senting to them a clear and truthful pic- 
ture of what the West represents, of the 
values for which it fights, and last, what 
awaits if we go down in defeat. 

In the second place, a coalition, espe- 
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cially in our time, has to be absolute. As 
the treaty of the Holy Alliance worded 
it: the Allies must lend each other on all 
occasions and in all cases, assistance, aid, 
and succor. There are a certain number 
of fundamental problems on which a com- 
plete accord must be reached, if frictions 
and the breaking up of the alliance is not 
to be risked at the most crucial moment. 
This necessitates, without any doubt, a 
spirit that is contrary to the sacred self- 
ishness which still animates the actions 
of many people. 

A community of ideas, total equality of 
the members of the alliance as far as the 
repartition of resources is concerned, and 
the sharing of secrets and information is 
vital. There must be complete submission 
to the decisions that have been arrived at 
by the majority, and the supreme chief 
must be given real power and know that 
he can count on the maximum effort of 
all the members of the pact. 

The military chief of a coalition must 
be a superior personality, a man who is 
at the same time subtle and energetic, 
capable of impressing not only his subor- 
dinates but also the political powers that 
be. Energy and tenacity should outweigh 
subtlety. 

When a coalition is formed, it implies 
that it foresees the possibility of a war. 
Therefore, it must, apart from a common 
faith, have war aims that are politically 
sound and practicable without carrying 
within themselves the seeds of a future 
war. As J. F. C. Fuller said: 


Down to our days, all wars have been 
waged in order to establish a peace that 
would be more profitable than the one 
that has been violated. 


Without putting the cart before the 
horse, the preparation for peace perhaps 
is just as important as military victory. 

Delay in making political and military 
decisions; national selfishness that pre- 
vents the use of all resources; difficulty 
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in admitting the authority of one, and 
only one, chief; sluggish and complicated 
general staff procedures; debatable work- 
ing methods; a lack of esprit de corps; 
jealousy among nations; and language 
barriers are the principal failings and 
shortcomings of coalitions. But they also 
have advantages. 

First of all, they generally possess re- 
sources that are vastly superior to those 
of the adversary, and the extent of their 
territory allows for long retreats and of- 
fers them points of resistance that are 
difficult to subjugate. 

Then, too, the diversity of talents and 
intellectual development permits the avoid- 
ance of formal rigidity which frequently 
is the generator of “thought-sclerosis.” 
Coalitions have more freedom and thus 
are more productive. Finally, they have 
a greater number of men of merit from 
among whom true leaders can emerge. 

By the same token, if a nation weakens 
or becomes discouraged, another can take 
up the torch and carry on the fight. It is 
enough to have one determined will, such 
as the English had in Napoleon’s day, to 
galvanize all. In contrast to this, he who 
fights alone and falters, is lost. 

Last, it can be said that coalitions al- 
ways triumph that unite peoples who are 
animated by a like belief, who, having de- 
fined the common aim of a war and are 
assured of fraternal equality, have agreed 


to a “pilot-nation” and to obedience to one ~ 
single leader. To put it more simply: co- 
alitions must practice the three theologi- 
cal virtues: faith, hope, and charity, add- 
ing obedience. That is what the Arch 
Duke Charles—Napoleon’s great enemy 
—expressed so admirably in his work, 
The Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland: 


The idea of a common advantage, a 
mutual trust based on identical sentiments 
gives birth to coalitions. The differences 
of views about the ways and means to be 
used to attain the intended goal soon 
brings about division. This division in- 
creases when the events of the war dis- 
place the points of view, disappoint hopes, 
and change objectives. It becomes very 
dangerous when independent armies must 
act in unison for a long period of time. 
It is possible to count on great results 
from a cooperation of masses of people 
who are strangers to each other only in 
cases where necessity forces the rulers 
and their peoples to take up arms in or- 
der to free themselves from insufferable 
oppression. Even then, the decision should 
be reached rapidly, so that the ardor has 
no time to dwindle. The hope of achieving 
successes can also be realized when a 
state—through its preponderant influence 
—avails itself of the right to cause its 
opinions to prevail and imposes its will 
on its allies. 





. . . the mutual security program identifies America with the aims and 
aspirations of nations seeking freedom, equality, and better conditions of life. 


Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 


















































CHANCELLORSVILLE. Lee’s’ Greatest 
Battle. By General Edward J. Stackpole. 
384 Pages. The Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. $5.75. 
By Lt Cot Haroutp E. Beaty, CE 


On 29 April 1863 the Army of the 
Potomac with an approximate strength of 
134,668 men, led by Major General Joseph 
(“Fighting Joe’) Hooker crossed the Rap- 
pahannock River a few miles west of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. There, near 
Chancellorsville, he met with General Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia, 
whose strength was estimated at 61,500. 
Here, a decisive battle was fought. On 6 
May 1863 “Fighting Joe’ Hooker retired 
his defeated forces across the Rappahan- 
nock to safety after suffering a loss of 
over 17,000 (13 percent). During this pe- 
riod the aggressive forces of Lee had an 
estimated loss of 12,821 (22 percent). 

Two great American captains met on 
the field of battle with unequal forces. It 
was their vastly different personal char- 
acteristics and leadership abilities which 
dictated the conduct and outcome of this 
mighty engagement. One of Lee’s most 
characteristic and endearing traits to his 
subordinates was a _ generous, self-re- 
strained readiness to permit a wide lati- 
tude of discretion and self-determination 
to his unit commanders. By contrast, 
Hooker apparently trusted no one but him- 
self, and even this self-confidence failed 
him when he was confronted with his most 
important decision at Chancellorsville. 

The unique character of the battle area, 


situated in a dense forest with open coun- 
try in the vicinity, furnished an interest- 
ing setting. Here, Lee achieved a definite 
victory against heavier odds than he had 
faced in previous campaigns. He fought a 
reorganized, reinvigorated, and confident 
Union Army which outnumbered his more 
than two to one. During this battle he 
lacked the support of one of his corps 
commanders, General Longstreet, and two 
divisions. Lee had only the assistance of 
a severely weakened cavalry force instead 
of powerful aggressive mounted brigades 
that had served him so well in the past. 

Despite these handicaps, this Southern 
general was able to outguess, outmaneu- 
ver, and outfight his opponent at each turn 
after Hooker’s initial success in placing 
his troops on Lee’s rear in a surprise 
march at the outset of the campaign. 

Throughout this well-written book the 
author has attempted to avoid taking sides, 
although the reader can sense his light 
regard for Hooker and admiration for Lee. 
General Stackpole has given excellent ex- 
amples of moral and physical courage and 
has clearly shown their effects on the bat- 
tlefield. The abundant use of contemporary 
engravings and photographs with care- 
fully developed strategic and tactical maps 
has made this book very interesting and 
the narration easy to follow. 

This absorbing historical book is com- 
plete within itself. It is recommended to 
all those who enjoy good reading, partic- 
ularly to Civil War enthusiasts, historians, 
and military readers. 
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SHERMAN: _ Soldier—Realist—American. 
By B. H. Liddell Hart. 456 Pages. Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., New York. $7.50. 


This book, written by one of the fore- 
most contemporary military analysts, was 
published first in 1929. In the nearly 30 
years since then it has become a modern 
biographical classic and military text. 

The handsome new edition published this 
year brings renewed attention to a leader 
who can serve as a mentor for nuclear age 
leaders—as he did for some of the ablest 
World War II generals. 


This book exerted a great influence on 
the development and employment of the 
German armored forces before and during 
World War II because of the deep im- 
pression it made on General von Blomberg 
and his Chief of Staff, Von Reichenau. 
These two jointly translated the first edi- 
tion to produce a military edition for the 
use of German officers not long before Von 
Blomberg became over-all head of the three 
German fighting services. The book’s sug- 
gestions about the application of Sher- 
man’s methods to modern mechanized 
forces were put into practice by both 
Reichenau and Guderian. 


General George S. Patton, Jr., also was 


' a keen student of the book. During World 
| War II he told Captain Liddell Hart that 


he had spent a month’s vacation in Georgia 
and the Carolinas studying Sherman’s 
operations with this book in his hand. 

From this great biography emerges the 
figure of a man who did not believe in 
war, but who, when war became inevitable, 
could see clearly the grand strategy and 
underlying military strategy that would 
produce the desired results in the shortest 
time. Sherman, the man so many consid- 
ered ruthless and even wanton in his man- 
ner of conducting war, was educated, 
intelligent, coldly logical, and yet under- 
standing and compassionate. 

He first opposed war, then conducted it 
with iron severity, and, finally, seized the 
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first opportunity to make a peace of com- - 
plete absolution. In fact, he showed a great 
deal more understanding than the venge- 
ful politicians who negated the just sur- 
render terms he offered the beaten General 
Johnston. In Sherman’s view law and war 
were two opposed states, and war began 
when law broke down. He believed that 
peoples make war and armies merely end 
it, and this is the reason he swept through 
the south to cut the roots of the Confed- 
eracy. It was the most logical way to end 
the conflict as quickly as possible. 


Even with his broad grasp of war and 
peace and the legitimate objectives of gov- 
ernment Sherman shunned politics, vigor- 
ously countering numerous moves to nom- 
inate him for the Presidency. However, 
finally in 1876 when corruption scandals 
blew Belknap out of the Secretary of 
War’s chair, the new Secretary, Alphonso 
Taft, prevailed upon Sherman to return 
to Washington and command of the Army. 
Although limited in power and means it 
was General Sherman who rescued the 
Army from deterioration and began its 
educational renaissance with the founda- 
tion of the school at Fort Leavenworth in 
1881. 


In preparing this book the author ob- 
viously conducted painstaking research. 
Then, with sensitive perception for the 
man and his time, he analyzed General 
Sherman’s character, leadership, tactical 
skill, and strategic vision. The result is a 
fascinating narrative that is as much an 
instructive history of the United States 
during her most troubled period as it is 
the absorbing story of the Civil War’s 
outstanding military leader. Many biog- 
raphies have been written about leaders 
who were great or near great. This one 
will continue to stand with the very few 
at the top. 


MORE SINGLE-SHOT RIFLES. By James 
J. Grant. 322 Pages. William Morrow & Co., 
Inc., New York. $6.00. 
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THE ATOM AND THE ENERGY REVO- 
LUTION. By Norman Lansdell. 200 Pages. 
The Philosophical Library, Inc., New York. 
$6.00. 


By Lt Cot Grorce D. CARNAHAN, OrdC 


Here is a work for the general reader 
who wishes to grasp the social and politi- 
cal implications of the new scientific 
breakthrough. It is valuable for the busi- 
nessman who must adapt himself to the 
new economy, to the professional Army 
officer who must consider the new fields 
in all his planning and researching, and 
to the specialist in any related field of 
inquiry. 

Some of the subjects covered are: the 
atom, its energy and methods of releasing 
it; material sources of nuclear energy; 
its exploitation by separate countries and 
by international bodies; radiation risks 
and insurance against them; and the im- 
pact of nuclear energy on the world as a 
whole. 

Technological breakthroughs have been 
frequent in the last 20 years. The forecasts 
made in 1938 are repeated in light of what 
happened in the following 10 years. Sim- 
ilarly, the forecast made in 1953 makes 
for interesting speculation: 


The fission of uranium, the peaceful 
piles, and the not-so-professional stock- 
piles are a chapter which offers little pro- 
fessional interest to the nuclear researcher 
and which he is inclined to leave to his 
chemical, metallurgical, and engineering 
colleagues. The forefront of nuclear re- 
search has moved into still higher concen- 
trations of energy into still smaller vol- 
umes, and in doing so has again become 
happily impractical and remote from im- 
mediate applications, lethal or otherwise. 


The author then comments to the effect 
that this is reminiscent of the outlook ex- 
pressed in 1938, and may be nearly as 
quickly proved wrong. 
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THE BUSINESS OF WAR. The War Nar- 
rative of Major General Sir John Kennedy. 
Edited by Bernard Fergusson. Introduc- 
tion by Walter Millis. 371 Pages. William 
Morrow & Co., Inc., New York. $5.00. 


By MAJ MARSHALL SANGER, [nf 


In his preface to this book, Walter 
Millis says that “the Second World War, 
above the field level, was not fought; it 
was administered.” The truth of this state- 
ment is most forcefully presented by Sir 
John Kennedy’s war narrative. From his 
position as Director of Military Opera- 
tions in the War Office, 1940-43, and as 
Assistant Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff until December 1944, General Ken- 
nedy viewed and participated in the ad- 
ministration of history’s greatest war ef- 
fort. 

The difficulties of such administration 
were primarily of three types, those of in- 
terallied cooperation, interservice priori- 
ties, and military-political relationships. 
The author’s frank presentation of these 
topics is exemplified by his comment on the 
problems of further landings in France as 
opposed to Italy and the deployment of 
British troops to the Pacific, rather than 
Indian, Ocean. 

The Prime Minister comes in for several 
comments here, for while General Ken- 
nedy gives full credit to Mr. Churchill’s 
greatness he does take issue with the fre- 
quent ministerial interference with the 
Imperial General Staff. 

The fairness with which the narrative is 
presented is probably best expressed in 
the several asides, such as in the contro- 
versy over the strategy for France, where 
the author’s hindsight is added as a par- 
enthetical statement to his original notes, 
rather than as the earlier thought. 

A fair, frank, calm narrative of the ad- 
ministration of war from the highest level 
of Great Britain, this book is well-recom- 
mended from that point of view. 
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